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LOO POOPIE NONI C _ 


CHRISTMAS WAITS. 


[WITH AN ILLUSTRATION.] 


From the earliest times, the period of the Nativity ; priate to the season, was that of parties of musicians 
has been kept, among all Christian nations, as a } making the tour of the village on Christmas morning, 
season of festival. In England, the Witenagemots } before day, to visit all the principal houses, but espe- 
of our Saxon ancestors were held under the solemn } cially the manor-hall. In some parts of England the 
sanction and beneficent infl of the time; and } observance is still kept up, under the appropriate 
the series of high festivities established by the Anglo- § name of “Christmas Waits.” Thomas Millar, the 
Saxon kings appear to have been continued with $ poet, thus describes it:—“Hush! hush! Those are 
yearly increasing splendor and multiplied ceremo- § the village waits, not your noisy musicians, whose 
nies under the monarchs of the Norman race. From § clamor arouses a whole neighborhood, but those who 
the court the spirit of revelry descended, by all its § go from hamlet to hamlet all night long, chanting 
thousand arteries, throughout the universal frame of § such carols as our pious forefathers loved to listen to 
society, visiting its furthest extremities and most ob- { in those good old days when Christmas was not only 
scure recesses, and everywhere exhibiting its action, § a holiday, but a holy time. Let us uplift the corner 
as by so many pulses, upon the traditions, and super- { of the white blind gently. Although they hope that 
stitions, and customs which were common to all or § all are listening, they would but feel uneasy to know 
peculiar to each. The pomp and ceremonial of the { that they were overloked. We shall be very glad to 
royal observance were imitated in the splendid estab- ; see them on boxing-day, when they will come round 
lishments of the more wealthy nobles, and far more { and simply announce themselves as the waits; then we 
faintly reflected from the diminished state of the petty { can reward them for the pleasure they have afforded 
lord. The revelries of the baronial castle found } us. A few old-fashioned doors will be opened, where 
echoes in the hall of the old manor-house, and these > they will be cheered with elder wine, spiced ale, and 
were again repeated in the tapestried chamber of the } plum cake; they know the houses. There are those 
country magistrate, or from the sanded parlor of the } who make a point of sitting up to receive them; cold 
village inn: merriment was everywhere a matter of } although the night may be, they will not lack bodily 
public concern, and the spirit which assembles men } comfort. How sweetly the moonlight sleeps upon the 
in families now, congregated them by districts then. } untrodden snow; it kept falling until twelve o’clock; 

In the olden time Christmas was far more hila- } and then the queen of the stars came out adorned 
riously observed than now. The whole wide country $ with more than her usual brilliancy. It is just such 
was then filled with rejoicing: in the bannered hall $ a Christmas morning as a lover of old customs would 
the long tables were spread: on the ancient armor $ crave for—cold, frosty, and bright. How the snow 
and the antlers of the wild deer, holly, and ivy, and $ will crunch beneath the feet at daylight! But they 
mistletoe were placed; the huge yule log went roaring § are gone; you can just hear their voices at intervals, 
up the wide, old-fashioned chimnies, and cold although § sounding faintly over the snow, when the red cock 
it might be without, all was warm and comfortable § that crows from the far-off farm is silent, for they are 
within. The large wassail-bowl—a load of itself § now singing at the lonely grange beside the wood. 
when full—was passed round, and each one before } The old farmer who resides there would never fancy 
he drank, stirred up the rich spices with a sprig of that it was Christmas unless he heard the waits. 
rosemary. Roast goose and roa:t beef, minced pies, ; Rumor, who is a slanderer, does say that when they 
the famous boar’s head, plum porri.!ge, and plum pud- > have left his old-fashioned parlor they never again 
ding, together with no end of sausages, and drinks { sing in tune—that bass is heard in place of tenor, and 
of every description, but, chief of all, the ‘‘ bowl of } treble gets over his part before the others have well 
lamb’s wool,” seemed to have formed the staple ) begun—and that, when complaints are made the next 
luxuries of an old Christmas dinner. } morning, the only answer is, Christmas comes but 

Among the customs, in the olden time, and appro- ( once a year.” 
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MATED. 
A SEQUEL TO THE 


IMPENDING MATE. 





BY KATE CAMPBELL. 





How a novelist would delight over the four years 
which we intend to pass remorselessly. How slowly 
and “gingerly”? she would draw her story along 
through them, delighted beyond measure at the length 
of the stage assigned for her representations. While 
we, from a full appreciation of the value of time, 
(don’t insinuate that the grapes are sour) beg leave 
to set you down at once, without circumlocution, in 
the drawing-room of a fine, large mansion in one of 
the principal streets of young New York, and which 
was the residence of Mrs. Morton, of former men- 
tion, who, together with Nina Van Arden, (do you 
remember her?) was seated within the shadow of the 
large bow-window, with the casement opened, and 
the air sweeping in over a little wilderness of sweets 
in the shape of a bed of mignonette. Nina looked 
somewhat older, as indeed was but natural: less 
child-like; with less of that playful demureness which 
had been the prevailing expression of her speaking 
countenance: yet she did not seem unhappy, for the 
centred light of her fine eyes, if less dazzling than 
formerly, smiled with a calm intenseness, a lambent 
brightness, equally removed from sadness or light- 
ness. Only the mouth was the same; untamed and 
untameable in its spirited lines and proud carving. 

“Yes, it is strange,” she said, thoughtfully, with 
her eyes fixed on the fluor, and her fingers busily 
employed in rolling and unrolling the scented note 
in her hand: and then she looked up toward her 
matronly friend, and the half sad, half arch expres- 
sion of her face, made her captivating beyond ex- 
pression. 

“Tt is so,” Mrs. Morton replied, quietly. ‘1 begin 
to think you will never marry.” 

‘And yet I do not think [am cold-hearted; but I 
cannot love!” 

‘Perhaps you have done so already?” Mrs. Mor- 
ton suggested quietly. 

“Oh, no!” the girl said, with a slight flush. ‘You 
remember my first lover—Carl Ullman? Do you 
know that I really persuaded myself that I had broken 
my heart by refusing him? After he had gone, I 
called up an ideal Carl to supply his place, and in- 
vested him with all that imagination suggested, till 
I was ready to hate myself, because I had been so 
precipitate Fortunately for my health and spirits I 
was taken out into the gay world, and so forgot my 
first dream.” 

“Amid brighter ones, I suppose?” 

*] never had a brighter one,”’ the girl replied, un- 
conscious that her voice sunk toa low, regretful tone, 
**but more exciting ones, perhaps.” 

“And you quite forgot the first then?” 





“Not entirely. It haunts my memory now, when | 
am sad or weary, and feel so much the need of some 
one to lean upon I have no doubt that had I been 
older I had loved: as it was, it only troubled the cur- 
rent of my life’s stream.” 

“Troubled it forever more, perhaps?” Mrs. Morton 
said, playfully, stooping down to kiss the fair maiden 
at her feet. 

‘Oh, no indeed,” the girl answered, quietly, and 
with a faint smile. ‘This is only a regretful moment. 
Father, mother, Walter, a// gone,” and tears gushed 
from her eyes, “it is so sad to lose the love which 
guided us from childhood!” 

‘Poor Walter! you should have married him, 
Nina! why did you let him leave you? He may not 
return.” 

‘“Yes—he will come again,” the girl said, trustfully. 
“Dear Walter! you do not understand him. He never 
loved me as you thought he did.” 

“ Nina!” 

“Indeed I am right, dear Mrs. Morton! We had a 
long talk, one day, about our relation to one another. 
Walter introduced the subject himself, so that we 
might both love peaceably ever after, he said, in his 
beautiful phraseology: so we joined hands and said, 
‘evermore’ upon our agreement.” 

“You are a strange, romantic being, Nina. I cannot 
understand you !”’ 

‘That is because you will not, dear Mrs. Morton,” 
the girl said, looking up with a bright smile. “You 
fancy something beneath my every-day exterior; that, 
perhaps, I have very deep, and strange, and wonder- 
ful thoughts. Perhaps?” she added, archly, “but only 
perhaps. Now Walter says, 1 am not the least bit of 
a dreamer: that every morsel of happiness which is 
tangible I lay hold of eagerly and enjoy it; and so | 
believe; only when one gets to be so old as | am, 
(almost twenty) and has received so many billets of 
this description,” holding up the letter in her hand 
playfully, ““why one cannot help sometimes won- 
dering if they are always to go on so! I assure you 
I have not the least fancy for a lonely life, so is it not 
strange I cannot love?” and the girl got up and kissed 
her friend merrily, without the shadow of a cloud 
upon her countenance. 

And just while she stands there, parting the soft 
curls upon Mrs. Morton’s piacid brow, and wafching 
her affectionately with her frank, beaming eyes, 
which Mrs. Morton will not regard as the index of 
her thoughts, but fancies there must be something yet 
unconfessed in their clear, speaking depths, and so 
she gazes, and sighs, and gazes again—just now we 
will take a-slight survey of the past four years 
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When Carl Uliman left Nina, after her abrupt re- 
fusal, he went back to New York, and the very first 
vessel which crossed the ocean carried him back to 
his home in Germany. The party from Milmarth 
returned, and he was absent. In vain they ques- 
tioned Nina—the servants; no one could or would 
give any information as to the cause of his departure. 
In the midst of their anxiety and distress, Walter re- 
ceived a note. The boy who brought it grinned from 
ear to ear when questioned as to who had sent it, and 
refused to answer anybody save Mr. Steinberger; 
and Walter too was silent, only fixing a severe and 
penetrating look upon Nina, before which she shrank 
away trembling to her own apartments, while he an- 
nounced the departure of his friend for New York. 
He gave no reasons, however, at least to the com- 
pany, and so, for the remainder of the day, they were 
at liberty to exhaust their imaginations with all sorts 
of conjectures as to his singular disappearance. It 
never seemed to enter their wise heads, however, 
that little Nina could be in any way connected with 
it, and by the next morning the existence of the grave, 
silent Carl Ul!man was as much forgotten as though 
he had never been. When the chill autumn breeze 
came on, they scattered like the yellow leaves on the 
smooth lawn before the mansion, and Nina not so 
wild and dazzling, but Nina, still fitful and capricious, 
accompanied Mrs. Morton back to New York, and 
passed the winter in a round of gaiety well calculated 
to destroy whatever sentiment her somewhat romantic 
first experience might have nursed. F 

The death of her father the following spring sobered 
the young maiden considerably; and then she was 
called to watch over the couch of an invalid mother, 
whose sorrow for the companion of her life drew her 
gradually and surely to the grave. She too died, and 
Nina, beautiful, loving, heart-saddened, world-expe- 
rienced, was left alone. Looking forward through 
the “dim vista of years” to come, she could see only 
the fresh graves before her feet, and the gush of sor- 
row which overwhelmed her then, left its impress 
ever after on her face. Not upon the eyes, or the 
sweet mouth perhaps, but on the smooth, unfanned 
brow. Not so deep as to amount to a contraction, 
but if you have ever seen one young—one who has 
suffered much, the imprint of which we speak will 
be familiar; slight “pencillings” with which sorrow 
has marked the way, just as we mark the white mar- 
gin of the page on which some beautiful thought is 
written with our pencil marks of sympathy; so ever 
after, like the white margin of that beautiful book, 
Nina’s face expressed simply, ‘I also have suffered 
—but I am content.” 

Now caine forward Walter Steinberger; and Nina, 
forgetting all things save her deep sorrow, knelt at 
his feet like a wearied child; and wept softly when 
he raised her in his arms, and whispered her name; 
for she knew she had found a true friend, one, who 
though he had been harsh and stern, she felt in her 
inmost soul was trustworthy. So she listened quietly 
to his words of comfort and explanation, and obeyed 
him implicitly. And Walter, if he had ever thought 
of a nearer and dearer relation, seemed to have for- 
gotten that now, for as he said one day, with an 








attempt at playfulness, it would ill befit the brother 
to wed his sister. ‘“No—no—Nina, we will love 
peaceably.” And so the girl, with the kind, elder 
brother, and Mrs. Morton for her mother, lifted up 
her graceful head again, and was happy. 

Still retaining the beautiful residence on the Hud- 
son, she grew quite used to seek her friend Mrs. 
Morton, in her city haunts, whenever that gentle 
dame could not seek her. For though Mrs. Morton 
was a widow, she had sons and daughters who needed 
her care, as well as her adopted child. 

Evening had come. Nina stood with the prettiest 
and least dash of scorn on her upper lip, which 
parting rebelliously from its red, pouting companion, 
seemed to sympathize so fully in its spirited move- 
ments with the cool, calm eyes above it. She stood 
in Mrs. Morton’s drawing-room, inveigled into a gay 
circle quite against her wishes, (but how could she 
offend her dear friend?) and perhaps a little agitated 
in consequence, but exerting her wonderful self-com- 
mand to the utmost. And who would have thought 
that Nina would have added that valuable accom- 
plishment to the list of her perfections? She dis- 
claimed the merit of it: she said, ‘Walter taught 
her!” What a pity that Walter was not present to 
witness his pupil’s admirable composure! 

But then, most of the gentlemen present were old 
friends, and Nina was quite used to hearing their 
complimentary speeches, and replying to them also 
as she well knew how to do! Quite unlike the 
smiling, blushing, saucy girl, who made her first ap- 
pearance in that same drawing-room, some three 
years ago, and spent the evening beneath the shadow 
of those same curtains, perfectly wild with excite- 
ment and adulation. Now, there was such a look of 
amused mischief in those caim eyes, lighting up at 
intervals with a keen sense of the ridiculous. Pre- 
sently she stopped talking, and looked toward the door 
with a startled, inquiring expression; the next mo- 
ment she broke away from the gay circle, and rushed 
forward offering both her hands to a tall, composed 
looking personage, who was just entering the room. 

“Mr. Ullman! actually! How glad 1 am to see 
you! You have seen Walter, I know, and brought 
news from him—tell me quick! When did you 
come?” she said, volubly, her eyes sparkling, and 
her cheeks flushing. 

That Carl Ullman recognized in the frank address, 
and impetuous movements, the beautiful heiress, his 
old acquaintance, was quite evident, and not so re- 
markable when we consider that she seemed to have 
regained, for the moment, her former ungovernable 
vivacity. So with a hurried movement of surprise, 
which might have been occasioned by a thought of 
their last parting, he bowed gracefully, (formerly he 
had not been remarkable for ease) and led her toa 
seat. 

In that moment the blood rushed back from Nina’s 
heart, and deepened on her brow painfully. 

What would he think of her? How indelicate! 
how strange she should have forgotten the past! buat 
really his appearance startled her so, and then Wal- 
ter! She thought she had learned to be so composed 
and quiet. What would she give to know what he 
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thought of her? If she only dared to explain! but 
that would never do! the best thing now was to con- 
tinue to seem as forgetful of the unpleasant parts of 
their intimacy, as ever, 

These and similar thoughts passed rapidly through 
her mind, so that by the time Ullman had made his 
respects to Mrs. Morton, (whose surprise, though ex- 
pressed earnestly enough, seemed scarcely natural) 
and had heard him tell that he had just arrived, &c. 
&c , Nina had resumed her composure, and seemed 
quite ready to enter into a conversation grave enough 
for even Carl Ullman. Gravity, however, seemed to 
be as foreign to that gentleman’s nature now, as mirth 
had formerly been; and he laughed and rattled on till 
Nina opened wide her beautiful eyes with undisguised 
amazement and pleasure. 

‘Pardon me!” the gentleman said, sobering in- 
stantly, “and listen to me for one moment.” 

“TI fear I have already attended to you too long a 
time,” the lady said, rising calmly, and with frigid 
coldness in her manner. 

«But one moment?” Carl Ullman pleaded. ‘You 
must blame yourself if I have offended, indeed you 
must,” he said, speaking rapidly, yet respectfully. 
‘I came back, not hoping, not dreaming that you 
would remember an acquaintance which caused you 
so much annoyance. | did not think you would so 
readily forgive my presumption, but your greeting— 
so kind—so kind—removed a load from my heart! I 
said, ‘Nina will then, not disclaim me for a friend at 
least, and I am happy.’ Yes,” he continued, ‘‘how 
could I help being delirious? I dare say I was rude, 
or did I misunderstand you?”’ he added, sadly. 

‘‘Walter!” the girl said, blushing. ‘I thought you 
—I wanted to know—I was so glad to see some one 
who could tell me about—Walter; and I do believe I 
have been very foolish, and made quite a scene! I 
am going to be on my good behavior now, but (if its 
any consolation to you to hear it) I like you very 
much indeed! almost as much as Walter,” she said, 
frankly, extending her hand, and blushing in spite 
of herself at the expression of his countenance as he 
stooped over it. 

It was really astonishing to see how wonderfully 
well they “got on’’ together that evening. What in the 
world were they talking about so earnestly? ‘Pro- 
bably Walter,” Mrs. Morton said, as she watched 
them quietly; but unfortunately for that surmise, when 
after the company was gone she inquired what was 
the news from Walter, and how he was, Nina coloring 
up to her hair, and down to her fingers, was obliged 
to confess she—she ‘didn’t know!” 

Mrs. Morton did not find Ullman any more com- 
municative on that subject the next morning. Cer- 
tainly he dropped in at an unconsciously early hour, 
for Nina, blooming and chatty in white muslin and 
embroidered slippers, was still lounging at the break- 
fast-table when the door opened; and though she said, 
‘how tiresome! who told you to come here?” she 
held out her little hand at the same time, and conde- 
scended to fasten in her boddice the white rose-bud 
he had brought; for what purpose who can tell? 
Certainly, twenty-four hours previously, he never 
would have aspired to the felicity of seeing the little 
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lady accept a flower from him: but then men are so 
insufferably vain! {Smile once ona man, and his air- 
castle is ready built for you. Smile twice, and he 
actually arrives at the conclusion that it is —y good 
in him to suffer you to inhabit it!) + ¢ 

Well—while Nina was fastening the rose in her 
dress, Carl Ullman, with his eyes fixed upon her, was 
trying to answer the fast coming questions of the 
elder lady. ‘‘ Yes, Walter was coming home—when? 
Why—three years? Four, was it, almost? Could it 
possibly be four years since? Oh!” he begged “par- 
don.” He “was thinking—thinking—what did you 
say, Mrs. Morton?” 

“Ha! ha!”? Mrs. Morton was rubbing her plump 
little hands in irresistible merriment. It was evident 
she must wait till a more propitious moment for 
further information. 

However she talked on, telling various bits of news 
till at last the gentleman erected his head. When 
was a gentleman ever indifferent to his personal ap- 
pearance. Mrs Morton was complimenting him— 
telling him how much he bad improved—how he had 
completely lost all gaucherie, and was in fact quite 
polished. She did not know but what he equalled 
Mr. Frederick Vere, who was just now the “glass of 
fashion.” Then while the gentleman smiled, and 
looked, if the truth must be told} rather sheepish, she 
went on to tell him how that they (Nina and herself) 
were going up to the Hudson residence in a week 
or two, and ‘would Mr. Ullman like to join their 
party?” 

‘Miss Van Arden!” Mr. Ullman was not quite 
sure whether it would be “perfectly pleasant?” 

*Yes—yes it would!” Mrs. Morton said, impera- 
tively. She “was Nina’s guardian now, and Nina 
the most obedient of wards,” and when Ullman bade 
the ladies “good morning,” he felt very much in- 
clined to throw up his hat, and shout “ hurrah!’? 

It affords us infinite satisfaction, however, to be 
able to record that he did not, for we pique ourselves 
not a little on generally producing well-bred heroes. 

It never entered into Carl Uilman’s slow-thinking, 
German head, to demur at all on receiving his invita- 
tion, though strict fashion might have prescribed a 
course of that kind, consequently our readers will 
not be surprised at our abruptly introducing them to 
a gay party of some twenty persons, who two weeks 
after the morning we have mentioned, were assem- 
bled on the broad piazza of Nina’s beautiful home- 
stead. The girl herself sat beside a small carved 
table and sewed diligently; while Carl Ullman busied 
himself in pulling to pieces a fancifully netted purse, 
which scarcely finished, remained upon the needles. 
And somehow, considering they were all good friends, 
it was wonderfully quiet and dull. One might dis- 
tinctly hear the wood-pecker tapping his bill against 
the trees in the old grove near, and the bees buzzed 
and hummed indefatigably, as though weary of the 
silence. And yet it was but natural they should be 
thoughtful—Carl and Nina at least—for how much 
had happened since four years ago that day, they two 
had sat together here. 

Yet we do not exactly think that Nina was wan- 
dering sadly in the past, for a saucy smile hovered 
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on her lip, and broke from her large eyes as she oc- 
casionally stole a glance at a gentleman who sat not 
very far distant. It was quite remarkable to see how 
quietly she took the destruction of her work; but that 
smile, and that merry trotting of the foot, if rendered 
into language, might have expressed “very well! if 
he chooses to destroy it, it is not 1 who am the loser— 
let him alone—good folks all; he is only amusing 
himself!” 

Once, however, as she ventured a longer look than 
usual, the gentleman raised his eyes, and became im- 
mediately conscious of his employment, for he rose 
abruptly and stammered forth his apologies. 

“Pray do not disturb yourself!” the girl said, in 
low, laughing tones, “ it makes not the slightest dif- 
ference to me!” and gathering up her work, she 
moved away, leaving him to construe her answer as 
he chose. He did not seem to have the vanity or 
presence of mind, we should say, (for when was a 
gentleman wanting in the former commodity) to seize 
the more favorable signification, but colored deeply 
when he met Mrs. Morton’s eyes, and sat down ner- 
vously. 

“You are all so stupid,” that lady said, at last, 
‘that I actually must find something todo. How we 
miss your old friends, Nina, Sir Henry, and——” 

“Oh, pray! be still!” the girl interrupted, laughing. 
“That is too bad! But indeed,’ she continued, with 
charming ingenuousness, ‘‘I tell you who we do miss. 
Dear, darling Walter! how I wish he was here! for I 
love him a thousand, thousand times better than any 
one else in the world! I shall not be happy till he 
comes back,” she added, dropping her large eyes 
demurely. 

“You make a most open and candid declaration 
certainly,” Mrs. Morton laughed out, ‘‘but since we 
cannot command Walter’s services just now, suppose 
we exert ourselves to find some occupation for these 
lazy people! Mr. Vere, you and Clara take these 
things and play at battledore, while we will sit in 
judgment on your grace and skill; or better still, sup- 
pose you all jump rope, and the sober ones (Nina! 
you—and Carl) can have a quiet game of chess.” 

«Oh, no indeed!” cried the girl, laughing on one 
side of her face, and looking dire revenge at Mrs. 

Morton with the other. ‘‘Play chess indeed? Stupid 
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old game! invented expressly to put people tu sleep! 
No indeed! 1 had much rather watch the gentlemen 
display their gracefulness in the rope! Mr. Ullman, 
for instance,” glancing mischievously at the very tall 
frame of that sober personage. 

Carl Ullman thought that the lady of his devotion 
might have spared him her ridicule at least, and he 
looked so painfully regretful, that the girl whispered 
pettishly to herself— 

‘©What a tiresome creature he is! I cannot endure 
him! I wish he had not come! Yes, I do!” she re- 
peated, when faithful conscience felt called upon to 
contradict her. 

And after all this, and a great deal more, perhaps 
it may surprise you, dear reader, to hear that long 
before the sun went down that day, little Nina might 
be seen seated opposite Carl Ullman, deep in the 
mysteries of a game of chess! Few and low were 
the words spoken: a start when at times their hands 
touched—sighs mingled of sadness and relief—and 
finally a hot, burning, prideful tear, falling from be- 
neath the girl’s white, drooping lids, when a quick, 
eager whisper proclaimed her ‘‘ check-mated!” 

“Oh, no—oh, no!” she cried, sinking back in her 
chair, while the little zephyrs dallying in the white 
flower-cups in her hair, bent down to whisper in her 
ear, “an omen!—an omen!”’ 

Then she said quickly. ‘Did I not tell youso? I 
hate you for making me lose the game!” and tried to 
laugh, and rise from her seat, pushing away the stand, 
and turning her head from Carl Ullman, who knelt 
beside her, and whispered—“ well, you send me away 
again—Nina! oh, Nina! must I go again?” 

And never was a lady’s “‘no” syllabled so softly as 
the single word which fell from that fair girl’s lips 
that summer’s day. What had she meant todo? Be 
saucy, at the very least, since she had been van- 
quished, so that no man might say she had been 
lightly won; but somehow the !ip forgot its haughty 
curl, and all at once happiness grew too precious to 
be risked by light, false words; and looking on Ull- 
man’s upturned face, who felt too much to seem 
jight-hearted, she passed her fingers through his hair, 
and promised meekly, very meekly for one so wilful, 
to trust her little barque, with all its priceless freight, 
to his good keeping. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





MAIDEN twilight, lovely and still, 
Hushes the billow and iulls the air, 

Over the water we glide at will, 
Joyous beings without a care! 


Only the musical plash of the oar 
Timed to the beat of our choral tune; 

Either side is the blooming shore, 

On the air is the balm of June. 





Slowly row—in the light of eyes 

Pure and soft as this hour of hours! 
Slowly row—to the tones that rise 

Low and sweet as the sigh of flowers! 


Loveliest twilight, gentle and still, 
Hushes the billow and lulls the breeze; 

Over the water we glide at will; 

Never were hours so dear as these! 
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THE LINWOOD FAMILY. 





BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 170. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a little more than a week, Wilfred expected to 
bid adieu to the spot which the sweet interchange of 
those affections which are the legitimate growth of 
the domestic circle, had rendered dearer to his heart 
and lovelier to his eye than any he had ever beheld. 
Yet so buoyant and elastic are the spirits of youth, that 
the shadow of this ‘coming event” seldom darkened 
the hours of present enjoyment, either as regarded 
himself or Alice. 

The Indian summer had commenced, and the air 
during the day had been mild and bland as that of a 
June morning. As the day began to decline, an un- 
wonted feeling of sadness stole over the spirits of 
Alice, and prompted her to seek the spot, where, child 
as she was, the sweetest link in the chain of her des- 
tiny had been woven. She ascended the grassy slope, 
as well as that of the hill which swelled into bolder 
and more abrupt acclivity with the light and free step 
of one accustomed to éxercise in the open air. As 
she stood beneath the oak that crowned its summit, 
the sere foliage whispering to the breeze, the pros- 
pect spread out on every side, was rendered so beau- 
tiful by the peculiar state of the atmosphere, that, 
although she had hundreds of times gazed on it before, 
it never to her had appeared so enchanting. 

A soft, purple haze, among which innumerable 
particles of gold seemed flickering, enveloped the 
distant mountains, while the woodland was flushed 
with those gorgeous hues which are the gift of an 
American autumn, and which were now, blended 
and harmonized, as well as made doubly brilliant by 
the pervading light of the golden sunset. Masses of 
fleecy clouds of a pure white, or partially tinged with 
a faint rose-color, were floating toward the zenith, 
while those hovering near the Western horizon began 
to blaze and flash, as if a range of jeweled palaces 
had sprung up beneath the wand of some enchanter. 
Nor were the nearer objects, though !ess gorgeous, 
of inferior beauty. The little stream, that leaping 
down the precipitous side of the hill, half girlded its 
base, owing to the increasing coolness of the air, 
seemed converted into a wreath of transparent vapor, 
though now and then, as the breeze freshened and 
wafted a portion of the mist aside, it sent up silvery 
and sparkling gleams that resembled stars breaking 
through the ‘skirts of a cloud. As she continued to 
gaze, the pleasing melancholy which bad burthened 
her heart like the fragrant dew in the half-bent flower- 
cup returned, As old memories thronged back upon 
her, the inner.depths of the fount of feeling were re- 
vealed, furnishing her with a ‘key to the heart of 
another. Many a glance from the dark, soul-lit eyes 





of Wilfred, and many a tone of his rich voice, full 
of heart-inspired music, thought little of at the time, 
returned to her fraught with a meaning and a power, 
which until this moment she had never so fully rea- 
lized. 

“ Alice!” 

Her name was pronounced by Wilfred, who had 
approached the spot unheard, and now stood by her 
side. Asif he could have been conscious that he was 
the subject of her thoughts, a deep crimson kindled 
on her cheeks, and she hesitated to raise her eyes to 
his. It was only a momentary hesitation, for with an 
impulsive effort to disguise her embarrassment, she 
shook back from her brow the dark, rich curls, bright- 
ened by fitful gleams of gold caught from the slant 
sunbeams, and looking up into his face with as care- 
less an expression as she could assume, and without 
being at all aware of its meaning, commenced singing 
the following ballad in a voice full of bird-like melody. 

“The spell which made my heart thy own, 
Still haunts this hallowed spot——” 
She stopped suddenly, for she found that the words 
of the ballad were but an expression of her own feel- 
ings, and made a movement to withdraw her hand, 
which lay trembling in Wilfred’s. He still retained 
it, and with his own rich voice, that thrilled on the 
ear, and floated away in the distance like the deep 
notes of an organ, he sung the conelading lines of the 
stanzas— 
‘Still lives in each remembered tone, 
That will not be forgot.” 

‘“No, never, Alice,” said he. ‘‘ Beneath the softer 
skies of Italy, and listening to the musical language 
of its dark-eyed daughters, the voice that spoke the 
first kind words to me in this then land of strangers, 
will ever be the dearest. The tones in which those 
words were spoken, so artless, yet so full of feeling, 
have ever possessed a strange, haunting power which 
can never leave me. Young as I was, they and this 
dear face beaming upon me, stirred those feelings in 
my heart, for which, I a long time, had no name, and 
which, unless you forbid me to cherish them, will 
sustain its best and healthiest energies when I once 
more become a stranger in a strange land. I may at 
least ask you to remember me, as I believe I shall 
yet be not unworthy your remembrance. I may be 
absent a long time—much longer than the period that 
has been mentioned, for I néver will retarn till Iam 
a painter.” 

“You will succeed, I am certain that you will,” 
said Alice, her dark hazle eyes kindling with the 
same passionate enthusiasm already burning in his, 
“and if at any time my ideal presence can have the 
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power to sooth and sustain, or to impel to higher 
effort, you may believe I am with you in thought. 
How indeed can it be otherwise, when there is not 
a sunny nook, a green forest-glade, or a single spot 
within the range of the eye, that you have not, by 
teaching me to behold them with an appreciation of 
the beautiful similar to your own, made it impossible 
for me to ever look upon as objects distinct from 
yourself. And then our fire-side circle during the 
cold evenings—we shall all think of you there, and 
talk of you and wish you to be present.” 

Though in conversation like this they had lingered 
on the hill-top till the deepening twilight revealed the 
young moon like a silvery bow hovering over them, 
the sweet speli, such as must ever link itself with 
each word and tone of an interview like theirs, might 
have chained them still longer to the spot, had not a 
rustling of the dry leaves which clothed the neigh- 
boring copse, at the same time warned them that 
some person was near, and reminded Alice that 3 
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parents might be alarmed at her prolonged absence. 
They approached the spot in season to perceive the 
dim form of a man, swiftly, yet stealthily gliding away 
in the dark shade of the shrubbery. 
CHAPTER V. 
nang 4 
Wuen it came to be known to the people of the { 
village and its environs, that Wilfred had really de- } 
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love as any person can be capable of, the god of 
whose idolatry is self. The beauty that distinguished 
her then had ripened into a full and dazzling brilliancy 
seldom exceeded, yet with features nearly faultless, 
and with the bloom of a Hebe, her face lacked that 
expression of sweetness and amiability which gave 
to the countenance of Alice its greatest charm. 

A dozen or more of the village maidens, among 
whom was Alice, though on account of the late cold- 
ness of Emilia, she went with some reluctance, were 
assembled in the parlor of the great white house, as 
the mansion of Mr. Bellamy was called, by four 
o’clock in the afternoon. They were soon joined by 
about the same number of young men. Some of the 
latter might not feel quite at ease at first, but this was 
more owing to their Sunday coats, and to the grand 
furniture that adorned the parlor, than to any fault of 
their own. Sunday coats as well as furniture were, 
however, forgotten after the introduction of a few 
plays, among which were “forfeits,” ‘ cross-ques- 
tions,” and “what is my thoughts like ?” 

Their amusement was suddenly suspended by the 
sound of instrumental music, which appeared to pro- 
ceed from the kitchen. The instrument, though noth- 
ing but a hand-organ, as a large proportion of those 
present had never heard one before, was soon sur- 
rounded by a band of as delighted auditors as ever 
listened to the magic strains of the violin when‘in the 
hands of a Savori. 

Having gone through with the series of songs and 


termined on going abroad, the youthful members of { marches which the organ was capable of producing, 
most of those families, with which he was particu- { the owner threw open the case enclosing the musi- 
larly acquainted, as a slight manifestation of their cal machinery, that the eyes as well as ears of his 
friendship, and the estimation in which they held} audience might be gratified. One fair girl, whose 
him, gave a small, social party on his account, such § large organ of constructiveness as well as tune, might 
as are common ‘in retired country places The last { have found in the instrument a kind of symbolical 
party prior to his contemplated departure was to be { representation approached nearer than the rest, and 





at Mr. Bellamy’s. 

Sedley Bellamy had, yet, closely guarded the $ 
secret disclosed in the !etler to which he had been an g 
unsuspected listener, even,from his parents and sister, 
while his more recent intercourse with Wilfred was, 
apparently, much more frank and cordial than it had 
been heretvfore. 

«Emilia and I,”’ said he, when he invited Wilfred 
to attend the party, “think we have a right to your 
last evening, with the exception of the one on which 
there are claims still more powerful than those of 
friendship.” 

Wilfred was not naturally suspicious, yet though he 
strove hard to reciprocate the sentiments expressed 
by Sedley, he could not overcome certain feelings of 
distrust, which, when in his presence, continually 
obtruded themselves upon his mind. There seemed 
to him to be something in his character as unfathoma- 
ble as it was repulsive. 

Emilia Bellamy’s conduct seemed far less equivo- 
cal, for while she made no attempt to disguise her 
preference for Wilfred, her manners toward Alice 
had gradually assumed an icy coldness. The few 
years which had passed since she and Alice sat side 
by side on the hill, had changed those feelings of con- 
tempt which she then so recklessly expressed with 
regard to Wilfred, into those as nearly approaching 





peared to her the mystery of its mechanism, her pretty 
hand rested on one corner of the case. 

“This ere organ,” said the man, addressing her, 
‘is a first rate instrument, though it once belonged to 
as bloody a pirate as ever robbed and murdered on 
the high seas.” 

At these words the young girl withdrew her hand 
with a start, as if an adder had stung it. 

‘““Why, you ain’t frightened, are you?” said the 
man, with a disagreeable smile. ‘‘The organ is no 
worse for that, though if it had a tongue as well as 
a voice, it could tell of deeds equal to any that Capt. 
Kidd and his crew ever did.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us about some of them,” said 
Sedley Bellamy. 

“Oh! no,” said Alice, shrinking back, and involun- 
tarily grasping the arm of Wilfred, who stood next 
her. “It is to me very painful to hear about those 
who have been guilty of such horrible crimes.” 

“Tt will, at least,” said Sedley, ‘‘be no harm for 
you to tell us the name of the man that used to own 
the organ, and what became of him.” 

“T shan’t tell his name,” said the man, ‘ because 
maybe he has relatives living, and it would be a dis- 
grace to ’em to have it known. Atany rate, he’s sure 
never to do any more harm, for he’s been dead this 
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dozen years. He had a wife and child living when, ‘You are going home, Alice,” said a young man 


he died.” by the name of William Morrison, “and my sister 
“ What became of them? Do tell us that, if noth- } and I will see you there in safety.” 
ing more,” said several voices at once. * Yes,” said Emma Morrison, drawing nearer to 


“Why the wife, poor woman, died in a few) Alice, and speaking in a low voice, ‘for though I 
months, but the boy had been taken by a charitable § cannot exactly tell why, 1 feel an unconquerable 
gentleman and his wife who lived in the West, when § aversion to remaining any longer here.” 
he was a baby, and is alive yet as far as I know.) They bade Alice good night at her father’s door, 
Their name was Norman, and I have been told that § who, when she entered, found that Wilfred had kept 
he passed for their own son.” his promise. It needed but a single look to show her 

As he said this, the man cast a quick, furtive look § that he had already made the painful disclosure. Not 
toward Sedley Bellamy, which he answered by a $a word was spoken as she divested herself of her 
scarce perceptible wink. Every eye was for a mo- § cloak and bonnet, and took her accustomed seat by 
ment fastened on Wilfred Norman’s face, which even § the fire, but the eyes of Mrs. Linwood, usually beam- 
to his lips had turned to a deadly paleness, and then § ing with such cheerful serenity, were heavy with 
a murmur of voices commenced passing round the § tears as she kept them steadfastly bent on her sewing. 
circle. Wilfred, who had at first stood as if thunder- } The silence was first broken by Mr. Linwood, who 
struck, now disengaged the trembling hand of Alice, { rose and putting on his overcoat, remarked that he 
which had still retained its hold on his arm, saying a8 { believed he would walk over to Mr. Bellamy’s and 
he did so, “this is no place for a felon’s son. Fare- } have a little conversation with the organist. 


well, Alice, if what this man says be true, we shall In fifteen minutes afterward he had entered Mr. 
never meet again.” Bellamy’s kitchen by the back door. The man was 

Saying thus, he precipitately withdrew. Alice as} alone, and sat dozing in front of the large fire-place 
quickly followed. with his chin resting on his breast, while the half 


TI beg of you,” said she, “to go to my father’s and } burnt logs which were steaming and simmering at 
await my return. I shall be there very soon—almost } the ends, emitted a drowsy, hissing sound. Mr. Lin- 
as soon as you can arrive there yourself, for indeed, } wood had a short conversation with him, which was 
Wilfred, I cannot stay here,” and covering her face | fortunately uninterrupted. Though he found that he 





with her hands, she sobbed convulsively. either would not or could not furnish any additional 
** Not to-night, Alice—I cannot go to your father’s } particulars to those he had already told in the pre- 
to-night—for though guiltless myself, am I not linked § sence of Wilfred, there was something in his appear- 
to infamy bya parent’s crime? It appears to me that } ance which excited suspicions by no means favorable 
my presence would be a blot upon the sanctity of } to his veracity. When Mr. Linwood returned he men- 
your happy fire-side.” ; tioned the doubts he entertained as to the truth of the 
“Oh! no,” said Alice, ‘your views are exag- } man’s story, and advised Wilfred to make noalteration 
gerated—they are false. Are you not the same as} in his plans. 
you were an hour ago?” ‘* Let things take their course,” said he. ‘ Time 
» “Tam in one sense, but did you notice the dread— $ will unveil the truth.” 
even herror with which Mary Ellsworth recoiled It was a late hour when Wilfred bade his friends 
from.a mere piece of machinery, at the moment she } good night, with a heart cheered by their hopeful and 
became aware that it had once belonged to a pirate? } encouraging words. But when alone in the midnight 
That single, impulsive movement spoke volumes 3 stillness of his chamber, the cloud again thickened 
From it I can infer what I am myself to expect. } and darkened over him. And Alice, who, while sit- 
Everybody will regard me with an instinctive dread } ting with him at the fire-side and listening to his 
and abhorrence.” voice, had brought herself to believe that what they 
‘Not your friends—those who by sharing all your { had heard was an idle tale, when no sound floated 
thoughts and sentiments for years, have learned to} round her sleepless pillow, save that ceaseless and 
love and esteem you ” mysterious chant which makes the silence of night 
“You are mistaken, Alice—you will find that you} more impressive, felt a strange feeling of dread 
are. Even your father, firm, independent, and self.) creeping over her at the thought of uniting her des- 
relying as he is himself, and has always exhorted } tiny with the son of a murderer, which she in vain 
me to be, will, in spite of himself, be influenced by } sought to banish as unworthy of herself and unjust to 
similar feelings. And you, Alice, will he affected by } her lover. 


them hereafter. Hark! | hear your name called—go.” } “Ah, Wilfred,” said she, with a feeling of bitter 





“Not till you promise to go to my father’s.” } self-reproach, “what you told me is but tootrue. [ 
“Well, then, since you insist, you shall find me 3 already begin to regard you with a sentiment ap- 
there ” } proaching to horror The shadow of your parent’s 


With this promise, Alice went round to the front} crimes seems hovering over you!” 
dvor, that she might enter unobserved. The whole} When in his presence she experienced no such 
party had been thrown into such confusion, that her } emotion. There was something in the frank, open 
absence, at first, had been unheeded, and several who 3 expression of his countenance, before which all such 
now entered the parlor in pursuit of her, found her brooding phantasies fled like troubled spirits at the 
calmly, to all appearance, putting on her cluak and } first break of morning. 
bonuet. ’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Witrrep was gone, and Alice sat alone by the 
fire-side, her parents being absent on an evening 
visit; and the children, as it was now eight o’clock, 
having gone to bed. A step was heard in the eniry, 
and then a low rap at the inner door. She opened 
it and admitted Sedley Bellamy. 

“I perceive that it is already past eight o’clock,”’ 
said he, “‘which warns me to improve what little 
time may remain free from interruption. I loved 
you, Alice, before I was old enough to know by what 
name to call the sentiments with which you inspired 
me. When I had learned how to interpret them, and 
would have poured out my heart to you, I found that 
I had a rival, and as I moreover found that he was a 
favored one, I submitted to my fate in silence. 1 did 
this the more cheerfully because I imagined him not 
unworthy of you—but now, Alice, though he has been 
guilty of no crime himself, if he possess one spark of 
true honor or delicacy, he would prefer to die rather 
than to wed you. You cannot but see this, which has 
emboldened me to beg that you will regard with some 
degree of favor, one who has so long and so truly 
loved you.” 

Alice had made no attempt to interrupt this some- 
what long speech, which she could not help thinking 
had been prepared for the occasion, but when she 
found that it had fairly come toa close, she refused 
to favor the suit in terms so decided as to leave no 
toom for hope. There might have been some reason 
to doubt Sedley’s delicacy, for casting off all restraint 
when he found her immoveable, he indulged in the 
coarsest and most violent invective against both her 
and Wilfred. 

The scene, which was becoming both painful and 
terrifying to Alice, was terminated by the entrance 
of her parents, who thinking she was alone, had re- 
turned earlier than usual. He left the house abruptly, 
and as on his way home he came in sight of the vil- 
lage hotel, he saw the stage-coach drive up. A gen- 
tleman, the only passenger, alighted, and entered the 
hotel. The richly furred cloak in which he was 
wrapped excited the curiosity of Sedley, who had 
arrived in season to see him alight. In order to 
gratify it he entered the common reception room, 
and, taking up a newspaper, pretended to be engaged 
in reading it. The stranger who threw off his cloak 
and took a seat near the fire, might have been forty- 
five years old, though not a single gleam of silver 
shone among the thick curls of glossy black which 
covered his well-shaped head. His features were of 
the Roman cast, and his countenance, though some- 
what pale, wore the hue of health. As he sat waiting 
for the supper which he had ordered, his attention 
was attracted to a picture suspended above the man- 
tel-piece. It had been copied from an engraving of 
Gainsborough’s celebrated picture of the “Shepherd's 
Boy in a Shower,” but the earnestness with which he 
regarded it seemed somewhat singular in one, who, 
having the appearance of a foreigner and a gentleman, 
might be supposed to have had opportunities of ex- 
amining the productions of the best masters, both 
ancient and modern. 








*T hope you will not deem me impertinent,” said 
he, addressing the landlord, who soon afterward en- 
tered, “if I inquire how you obtained that picture.” 

“By no means,” replied the landlord, “it was 
painted by a young man who has lived in this village 
for several years past. Do you think it well done?” 

‘Remarkably well for a young artist, though if I 
rightly remember the face of the boy does not resem- 
ble the original.” 

“Tt does not,” replied the landlord—“ it is an exact 
likeness of the young man who painted it. It was by 
my request, for, as I always had a great regard for 
him, I thought I should like to have his portrait, as 
he was about leaving the place.” 

‘“ He is not here then now.” 

“No, he is now on his way to Europe, where he 
hopes to acquire the necessary knowledge to pursue 
his favorite art. Some of the neighbors as well as 
myself employed him to paint a few pictures to enable 
him to raise money to defray the expenses of his voy- 
age. Everybody liked him, he behaved himself so 
well, which made us very sorry for what happened 
just as he was about to leave the place.” 

**T trust he was not guilty of any misconduct,” said 
the stranger, in an earnest tone of voice. 

‘ No, sir—but one was who was of near kin to him, 
which was the next thing to it, you know, as respects 
the disgrace. Mr. Bellamy,” said the landlord, ad- 
dressing Sedley, “you know the story better than I 
do, and, as it seems to interest the gentleman, perhaps 
you will be so obliging as to tell it.” 

‘Certainly, if it will afford you any satisfaction,” 
said Sedley, addressing the gentleman. 

Having assured him that it would, Sedley related 
very minutely, and with a pleasure he could not dis- 
guise, what had taken place at his father’s on the 
evening of the party. When he had finished his re- 
cital, the stranger made no comment whatever, but 
merely inquired if the itinerant organist were still in 
the place, to which he was answered in the negative. 
In addition to these particulars, finding that the stran- 
ger had listened with great attention, the landlord 
mentioned that he was to have been married to Alice 
Linwood, a young lady who lived near by, but it 
was now supposed that the young man’s high sense 
of honor had induced him to release her from hét 
engagement. 

“In that,” said Sedley, “you as well as others are 
mistaken. He made great pretensions to honor and 
delicacy, though in reality he possessed neither the 
one nor the other.” 

The stranger surveyed him with a glance, beneath 
which he perceptibly quailed. 

In the morning, afier breakfast, the stranger re- 
quested the landlord to point out to him the residence 
of Mr. Linwood. 

“JT should not be afraid to bet a five dollar bill that 
he knows something about Wilfred Norman,” said 
the landiord to himself, as he stood looking after the 
handsome stranger till he saw him standing on Mr. 
Linwood’s door-step. 

The door was opened by one of the children, who, 
in reply to his inquiry, informed him that Mr. Lin- 
wood was at home. 
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“I wish to ask you a few questions,” said he, ad- 
dressing Mr. Linwood, who had invited him to take 
a seat by the fire, “relative to a young man known 
by the name of Wilfred Norman, who has, I under- 
stand, resided in this place for the last three or four 
years. I should, unfortunately, have remained igno- 
rant of this, bad I not been struck by the resemblance 
which the shepherd boy in a picture I saw at the 
hotel bears to one, long since dead, who was very 
dear to me.” 

He then proceeded to make minute inquiries re- 
specting Wilfred’s conduct and progress in his studies, 
the answers to which appeared to give him much 
satisfaction. 

‘It is no more than right,” said he, after he had 
received all the information in the power of Mr. Lin- 
wood to give, ‘that I should assign the reason for my 
curiosity, which you will allow to be a good one, 
when I tell you that Wilfred Norman is my son. My 
name is Wilfred Dormer, and I have for many yeats 
resided in France. My marriage was kept a secret, 
as my father, who had other views for me, would, 
had he known it, disinherited me. My wife died in 
less than two years afterward, which removed the 
principal motive for disclosing it. A second wife, 
the lady chosen by my father, and another son, caused 
me to think less frequently of the one by my first mar- 
riage, and, as I knew that he had fallen into good 
hands, I gradually ceased to inquire for him, more 
especially as it was attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. The death of my second wife, which was 
soon followed by that of my younger son, caused my 
thoughts to turn to him I had so long neglected, and 
without informing any person of my intention, I 
made immediate preparation for returning to my 
own country.” 

The first emotions of Alice at finding the stigma re- 
moved which had been cast upon Wilfred’s parentage, 
were those of unalloyed happiness. A few minutes’ 
reflection, however, made her doubt whether the 
wealthy Mr. Dormer, in whose appearance she could 
perceive a superiority and refinement which had a 
quicksilvery quality of eluding any language, which, 
in her own mind, she was able to employ in the way 
of description, might not possibly object to marrying 

only son and heir to the daughter of a New Eng- 
land farmer. 

As Wilfred had already embarked for Europe, all 
that his father could do at present was to send letters 
of explanation, which would reach him soon after 
his arrival in Italy, and make such arrangements as 
would place funds at his disposal to enable him to 
fully avail himself of every facility which would 
enable him to become—a painter. 

Mr. Dormer spent the day and the night with the 
Linwoods, but the watchful eye of Alice could de- 
tect nothing in his high-bred politeness, which gave 
her the least clue by which she could judge of his 
opinions as respected herself. ‘ 

It was a long and weary time to her before Wil- 
fred’s first letter came, and then this single, short sen- 
tence, ‘‘my father, dear Alice, tells me that he has 
seen you, and that he fully approves of my choice,” 
quieted those fears which had been the thorn in her 





path. As for the rest of his letter, it was filled with 
love, hope and enthusiasm, and a longing for that 
excellence which brings with it its own reward— 
sooner or later. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a December evening, keen, stil! and bright, 
and the circle that nightly gathered round the hearth- 
stone of the Linwoods was very happy, for it had been 
enlarged by the arrival of two long- wished for guests. 
One of them, Mr. Dormer, had changed little in ap- 
pearance since the evening he arrived at the village 
hotel, where he listened to the flattering description 
of his son’s father by Sedley Bellamy. Wilfred Dor- 
mer—as we shall now call him—seemed different, 
yet still the same. The companionship of his father, 
who had joined him the second year of his residence 
abroad, had been the means by which he had insen- 
sibly imbibed that air of refinement which must be 
caught from living examples rather than acquired by 
studying a set of rules. Improvement in externals 
had kept pace with improvement in manners. All 
personal angularities—everything approaching to 
awkwardness had been subdued and polished down; 
yet those fascinating peculiarities which often cha- 
racterize those of a truly original mind, remained un- 
changed. His heart too—that remained the same, 
and when little Charles, who though old enough to 
part with his pinafore, claimed his ancient privilege 
of sitting on his knee, said to him—‘and don’t you 
think, Wilfred, that you will love to live with me and 
Alice, and the rest of us, better than you did away off 
over the water?”—never was there a monosyllable 
pronounced with a truer and heartier emphasis than 
the “‘yes’’ he gave in reply. 

Wilfred had been successful beyond his expecta- 
tions, and had laid the foundation for future fame. 
His had never been that unhealthful, absorbing ambi- 
tion 

“Which leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind:” 


there had ever beamed in his future horizon one 
sweet star before which even fame paled its inef- 
fectual fires. It was a domestic fireside of his own, 
such as he had so often shared with the Linwoods, 
cheered by the presence of her, who, whether absent 
or present, had been the joy of his heart, and the 
silent inspirer of its energies. 

Its influences had been as holy as they were cheer- 
ing, mocking him with no false light, as he fully rea- 
lized, when in a few weeks after his rewrn, he found 
himself in one of those lovely cottages which poets 
love to write about, seated by his own fireside, with 
his wife by his side. 

The walls of the apartment were adorned with 
picitures—some of them from the pencils of the most 
eminent painters, others from Wilfred’s after he had 
acquired a more correct taste and greater skill of 
hand; yet there was not one of them which Alice 
prized so highly as the first sketch he ever drew for 
her, and which she, this first evening they spent by 
themselves, took from her port-fulio and presented to 
her husband. 





OUR FLOWER GARDEN.—DECEMBER. 
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Our bouquet, for this month, is composed chiefly ; 


of the Japan Lily, Anemone Japonica, Daisy, Climb- 
ing Cobcea, or Mexican vine, and Althea. 

The floral signfications are 

Japan Lay, Queenly Beauty. 
Anemone Japonica, I must be wooed. 
Darsy, Innocence. 
Cuisine Copaa, Gossip. 
ALTHEA, Persuasion. 

Very little can be done in the garden at this season, 
as the ground is frozen, or covered with snow. As 
long as the frost continues the snow is not injurious 

Vou. XVL—18 





to plants, but rather beneficial to them, as it serves 

as a covering to keep them warm; but as soon as it 

begins to melt, it should be thrown off the flower-beds 

and lawn, as snow water is so particularly cold and ° 
chilling, that it will kill not only delicate flowering 

plants, but the finer kinds of grasses. 

In the flower-garden the half-hardy plants will only 
require to be protected; and in the greenhouse the 
same rules must be attended to as in November. 
Air must be admitted as freely as possible, and the 
greater the draught the better. In pot plants stir the 
earth if crusted. Water in glasses should be changed 
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frequently—some advise the addition of a few grains 
of salt, or five drops of hartshorn. 

About the middie of December, two or three 
varieties should be put into a forcing heat, ranging 
from fifty to sixty-five degrees; these will begin to 
bloom about the latter end of January, after which 
they should be removed to the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, to which they will give much brilliancy, 
and in mild weather impart a mild perfume. About 
a week before the first have expanded their blossoms, 
another succession should be put in, selecting those 
which, from the enlargement of their buds, give evi- 
dence of their susceptibility of excitement; observing 
that the more various the color of the flower, the 
better effect will be produced in the greenhouse. It 
is a safe rule to keep up for a succession three or 
four varieties, to be put into heat as above stated, 








once a month, until the season is so far advanced 
that the flowers are bursting in the cool house. 

They should then be taken into heat, by which 
means the flower will be larger, the colors more 
brilliant, and their fragrance more delightful. Every 
means should be adopted to prevent the attacks of 
the humble bee, as every blossom in which it inserts 
its proboscis will fall off in a few hours afterward. 

When the large specimen plants have done flower- 
ing, all the seed vessels should be picked off, leaving 
such as are intended for seed. They should be then 
shifted and encouraged to grow; afterward placing 
them out of doors, as before stated. 

Great care should be taken at all times to keep them 
free from insects, as they are liable to be attacked by 
a species of thrips, for which the best remedy is a 
strong fumigation of tobacco. M. V. S. 





AN AUTUMN NIGHT. 





BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 





Sotemn voices float around me 
Through this gentle Autumn night, 

And a kindred tone hath found me 
Roving in the dreamy light: 

Plaintive euphonies are swelling 
Through the blue extent of space, 

And the low, sad winds are knelling 
For the bloom that wanes apace: 

Many dusky hues are braided 
In the fir’s sepulchral crown, 

And the dim, old woods are shaded 
With a tinge of russet brown. 


From the distant midnight riot, 
And the dissonance of mirth, 
Rests a calm and holy quiet, 
Like a mantle over earth; 
From the hovel to the palace, 
From the highest to the low, 
Hush’d are all the sounds of malice, 
And the busy tongues of woe: 
But my spirit loves to mingle 
With the dreams that faded fast, 
Thus I wander in this dingle 
With my thoughts upon the past. 


Glides the streamlet like a dancer 
To a nicely fashion’d chime, 
While the sombre hills make answer 
To the midnight dirge of time: 
Now it seems a troop of fairies 
Romping down the moonlit glen, 
Singing innocent vagaries 
In the dark and reedy fen: 
Now it rushes down an alley 
With a noise of silver cars, 
Ere it nestles in the valley 
To the worship of the stars. 


Mournfal zephyrs glide about me 
Through the branches bare and thin, 

And the plaintiveness without me 
‘Wakes an echo from within: 

From the desolated bowers, 
With a melancholy wail, 





Fall the Summer robes in showers, 
At each rustle of the gale: 

And the vines are seen to clamber 
Up the sorrow’d boughs above, 

Like our thoughts about a chamber 
Whence have pass’d the forms we love. 


Lo, a hermit! Meekly folded 
Are his palms upon his breast, 

And his kindly brow is moulded 
With no furrow of unrest: 

In his youth he lov’d a maiden, 
And his cottage seem’d a throne, 

Now she dwelleth in the Aiden, 
While he lingers here alone: 

Yet not all alone! at vesper, 
When he strays upon the plain, 

Comes her fond and soothing whisper 
That the pure will meet again. 


Ah! he never wearies dreaming 
Of her glad, incessant smile, 
Of the mellow sunlight gleaming 
Through her tresses all the while: 
The bright stars, in conscious glory, 
Win his eyes to Heaven’s dome, 
And the brook’s unceasing story 
Tells him of her sainted home; 
Of the home she doth inherit 
Far beyond the pallid moon; 
Peace be with thee, gentle spirit, 
Thou wilt wing thee to her soon! 


Oh! thou night of holy feeling ! 
With the truth thou dost impart, 

Comes a sacred lesson stealing 
Through the portals of my heart: 

Lesson that the moments trified, 
Will return to me no more, 

Seeing that the groves are rifled 
Of the beauty that they bore: 

And I stand as in the presence 
Of a monitor, that speaks 

Of the soul’s immortal essence, 
And the glory that it seeks. 
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LEGENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





One of the few things in which the Old World 
contrasts favorably with the New, is in its rich stories 
of historical and traditionary story. The traveller 
who journeys through Scotland, or ascends the Rhine 
finds that every hill-side has its legend, and every 
castle-crowned precipice its romance of feudal times. 
The mountains of Bohemia, the plains of Germany, 
the wild lakes of Ireland, the sierras of Spain, all are 
hoary with tales of love or superstition, located in 
the grim, old Past. But in America it is different. 
Whether we traverse the broad prairies of the West, 
or launch the canoe upon our great lakes, or ascend 
the Hudson, or sweep down the broad bosom of" the 
Mississippi, we go unattended by any of those de- 
lightful legends that while away the stranger’s time 
in Europe, that fire the imagination of the poet, that 
guide the historian in his estimate of the character 
of ages long since entombed. Here, the past has 
departed in silence and in gloom: there, it has gone 
down like an autumnal sun, leaving the present 
a-blaze with its glory. 

The task of collecting the legends of Europe has 
been undertaken by more than one hand. In dif- 
ferent languages, works exist, compiled with labo- 
rious care, whose sole object is to preserve from 
oblivion what have heretofore been oral traditions. 
Frequently art has modified these romauces, detract- 
ing, perhaps, from the antiquity, but improving the 
interest of the tale. In other cases, a mere thread of 
story, recovered from the past, has been enlarged 
into a thrilling fiction. But, in no case, has truth 
been utterly violated, as has frequently been the case 
in this country, by the invention of romances that 
have no foundation in reality. As a general rule, 
indeed, the legends of most countries in Europe, or 
such at least of the legends as can be proved to be 
authentic, strikingly exemplify the manners, or mind, 
or both, of the ages and people from whom they ema- 
nated. They are indeed eternal monuments, erected 
in literature, to exist while the land’s language en- 
dures. 

In an elegant volume, lately issued by a popular 
publishing house of New York, an attempt has been 
made by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, a contributor to this maga- 
zine, and an author, therefore, well known to our 
readers, to introduce, in a pleasing form, some of the 
most striking legends of Europe to the American 
mind. With the eye of an artist Mrs. Ellet has gene- 
rally taken the rough tradition, and discarding every 
detail that could impair its symmetry, has worked up 
the incidents in the most effective manner possible. 
Few of the tales, in this volume, are mere transla- 
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tions: all aim at a higher rank. Many of the legends, 
thus skilfully related, assume the most thrilling inte- 
rest. We may instance “The Shadowless Earl,” 
“The Vampyre,” and “Castle Greifenstein.” With 
several of the stories our readers are already familiar, 
the tales having been originally contributed for this 
magazine: of these are “The Physician of Leipsig,”’ 
and “‘The Broad-Stone in the Market Place,” two of 
the best of the series. We now make room for a 
third, which we give for the first time, and which 
illustrates a curious superstition of Germany. 


THE WILLI-DANCE. 


From a balcony of his castle the proud Baron of 
Lowenstein looked forth upon the road that wound 
cown the mountain, and along the narrow valley to- 
ward Trenesin, and the populous plain beyond. He 
saw a young man of noble figure and conntenance 
mounted on a spirited horse, issue from the castle 
gate, and pass rapidly along the road, every move- 
ment expressive of youthful activity and cheerfulness. 

The baron laughed wildly. The next moment he 
summoned an attendant, and bade him call the Lady 
Emelka to his presence. 

The fair daughter of the baron came at his sum- 
mons. She looked, beside him, like a bright star 
beaming from the midst of a thunder cloud. Her 
father led her to the balcony. 

‘ See’st thou yon cavalier,” he asked, ‘ who rides 
so gleefully? Dost thou know him?” 

The maiden, surprised at the question, answered 
hesitatingly—“ ay, my father, I do know him; he is 
your page, Gyula.” 

“‘ Knowest thou whither he goeth?” again asked 
the stern noble. ‘To his death!” 

Like the yielding sapling when it is stricken by 
the blast, bent the form of the young girl; and she 
would have fallen had not her father’s powerful arm 
supported her. He called her women, and dismissed 
her to her own apartment. . 

Meanwhile Gyula rode on, unconscious of the fate 
to which the gloomy baron, his master, had destined 
him. He had received orders to go to the Templars’ 
Hospitium, at Postny, and deliver secretly, a letter to 
the prior. He longed for opportunity to win more of 
his lord’s favor, and saw in this private mission a 
mark of his confidence. Who may paint the sweet 
visions that haunted his fancy :—visions of love and 
the beautiful Emelka ! 

At sunset he reached a wood not far from the con- 
vent, where he halted to wait for night; for he had 
been commanded not to seek the prior till then. It 
was the close of a lovely day in May; the purple 
and gold of the sunset, the clear, deep blue of the 
vault of Heaven, the gentle whisperings of the breeze, 
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the rustling of the foliage, and the plaintive song of 
the nightingale, all filled his heart with a calm delight. 
He lingered till the stars came out brightly, them pur- 
sued his way, till the tall, gloomy pile of the old mon- 
astery rose before him, 

At his summons, a servant opened the iron gate, 
that moved noiselessly on its hinges, and asked in a 
low tone— come you from the Order?” 

“No; I come to the prior, from the Baron of 
Lowenstein.” 

‘** Follow me !’’ was the response ; and the page ac- 
companied the servant along a vaulted gallery, and 
up a steep, winding stair. They stopped before a 
door, at which the attendant knocked softly three 
times. A voice within invited entrance; the servant 
pviated to the door, and turning, disappeared in the 
darkness of the corridor. Gyula opened the door. 

The room was faintly lighted by a lamp, the feeble 
rays of which fell upon the motionless figure of the 
prior seated in an old-fashioned arm-chair. He looked 
like a knightly image on the canvas of some of the 
old painters. When the youth came nearer, so that 
his features could be seen, the grey headed man 
started, and passed his hand slowly over his forehead 
as one abstracted, or just roused from a dream. The 
page delivered the baron’s letter; the prior opened 
and read it in silence. His face grew darker, and 
his eyes were fixed as if rooted to the writing. His 
silence was so deep that Gyula could hear the beatings 
of his beart. 

At length the prior recovered himself. 
name ?” he asked. 

“Gyula Ferhegyi.” 

“ Thy parents?” 

‘“‘ Geisa Ferhegyi and Susa Lorandi;—they are both 
dead.” 

There was a short pause. The prior’s eye was 
fixed on the youth’s hand. 

‘“« The ring upon thy finger?” 

‘Tt was the last gift of my dying mother,” answered 
the page, showing it. 

A slight color overspread the prior’s pale face. He 
beckoned his visitor to a seat, and said: “My prede- 
cessor has been called away, and so suddenly, that I 
have not had time to inform the baron of his remo- 
val. This letter isfor him. It commands him, under 
pain of the baron’s displeasure in case of disobe- 
dience, to put to death the person who bears it.” 

Gyula’s looks showed his amazement. 

“To put him to death—but secretly;” resumed 
the prior, “‘ because he has dared to love his lord’s 
daughter.” 

‘Knows love the pride of ancestry?” asked the 


“ Thy 


vaidenes !? interrupted the old man. ‘Thouseest I 
must obey the command of my superior—the baron’s 
order.” 

Gyula started to his feet. 

‘“* Yet will I do thee no harm. Swear to me thou 
wilt keep secret what I shall disclose.” 

The page took the oath required. The prior con- 
tinued—while his voice expressed the deepest emo- 
tion. ‘ Thou must leave here this night. Here isa 
letter to our superior in Croatia; it was destined for 
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another, but shall be thine. Read it, and insert thine 
own name. The superior will place thee among 
our number. Conduct thyself well, and leave the 
rest to Heaven. And at the worst, if all others desert 
thee, thou hasta friend in me.”’ 

“How have I deserved such kindness ?” asked the 
page, deeply affected. 

“Thou hast led me back,” answered the old man, 
‘into the days of my youth; thou hast softened my 
heart anew. I am constrained to tell thee that thy 
mother has twice given thee life. I loved her; loved 
her with all the intensity of youtbful feeling. I saw 
her often at her father’s castle. Alas! a happier 
suitor—even thy father—loved her also! How can I 
describe what I suffered! I resolved to see her once 
more and learn my fate. I rode to the castle; all 
was festivity there, and an attendant informed me 
the music and feasting were to celebrate the betrothal 
of his young mistress. I sent her a ring by the boy 
as my gift—it is the same thou wearest—mounted 
my horse and rode away. I became a Templar. 
Some time after I had taken the vows, a knight, who 
came to our hospitium, brought intelligence of thy 
mother. He described the magnificence of the bridal, 
and told how the rumor had gone abroad that she 
loved another, and had sacrificed herself at the com- 
mand ot her father. Every word the knight uttered 
was a dagger-thrust in my heart. Since that time | 
have heard nothing more, for I would not permit 
myself to inquire after her. I was sent to the East. 
I sought death there in vain. I returned hither buta 
few days since, and I now grieve not that the Sara- 
cen’s sword did not reach me, since | can save thy 
life. But see, the sand is running low, and time 
presses. Farewell, and if sorrow oppress thy heart, 
think upon all that I have suffered.” 

The page knelt in speechless emotion at the feet of 
his benefactor. The prior rose and touched a small 
bell; the servant re-appeared and conducted Gyula 
out of the gates. The page found himself on horse- 
back almost before he had collected his thoughts, and 
speedily lost sight of the gloomy walls of the convent. 

In the castle of Lowenstein, meanwhile, all was 
desolation, Scarcely had the Lady Emelka reco- 
vered from her swoon, when a messenger from the 
Postny prior brought the information that the baron’s 
page had been swept away and drowned in the waters 
of the Barbo ford. 

Emelka was seized with a dangerous illness. At 
the prospect of losing his only child, the baron be- 
came almost frantic. He sent for a monk renowned 
for medical skill, whose care rescued her from im- 
mediate danger; but he could not reach the root of 
her malady. She faded day after day. The summer 
passed; autumn came and went, and giving place to 
winter. The baron spent most of his time hunting in 
the forest. 

One evening, when the snow was felling thickly, 
and the castle was wrapped in still rest, interrupted 
only by the hoarse scream of the eagle startled from 
her nest in the neighboring cliff, or by the measured 
call of the sentinel, Emeika sat in her chamber, at- 
tended by her nurse, Gunda, and listened to tales of 
another age; to legends of the Knight Argylus, or of 
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the first minstrels of Hungary. The loquacity of the 
old nurse beguiled the suffering of her young mistress. 
She told tales of constant love—of revenge for broken 
vows—of spirits walking at night to re-visit loved 
ones among those living—or of those who had been 
separated in life being united in another world. 

“T love best, nurse,” said Emelka, “to hear thee 
talk of the Willis. Tell me more of them.” 

‘A Willi, my dear child,” replied the old woman, 
‘¢is a maiden who dies while betrothed. The Willis 
wander restless about the earth, and hold their dances 
at some cross road. If they see a man, they dance 
him to death, and he becomes the bridegroom of the 
youngest Willi, who then finds repose. My sister, 
who died young, is a Willi. I have often seen her 
in the moonlight.” Here followed a history of the 
sufferings and death of the poor girl, to which Emelka 
listened eagerly, almost forgetting her own sorrow in 
her interest in the narrative. 

Spring now approached. One day the baron returned 
from Tervetveny, and announced to his daughter that 
she was the affianced bride of itslord. Emelka knew 
her father’s iron will, and retired in silence from his 
presence. The baron, well pleased, looked on the 
wide landscape that could be seen from the castle, 
and rejoiced in the expectation of ruling over so many 
mountains and rich vales with his son-in-law. 

As for Emelka, in her heart’s utter despair she 
prayed that Heaven would save her, and she was 
saved. She grew paler and paler; the rose hue 
vanished from her lips; the light of her blue eyes 
was quenched; and her raven hair hung loosely, like 
a shroud, over her neck and shoulders. Her last 
dying words were—“ father, I forgive thee, that thou 
didst banish Gyula!” 

The strong baron trembled; and when his daughter 
expired, caused the fair corpse to be, borne into the 








wood, and interred in a cave, where he spent most 
of his time, refusing to speak with any one. 

The intelligence of the desolation that had overtaken 
the fair house of Lowenstein spread rapidly abroad, 
and reached Gyula in Croatia. He set forward im- 
mediately on his journey homeward, resolved to force 
from the proud baron the privilege of watching over 
her grave. 

It was late at night when the sad wanderer drew 
nigh to Lowenstein, and entered the wood above 
mentioned. A strange emotion overcame him as he 
proceeded, he heard a rustling like leaves swept past 
by the wind; there was a faint sound of music in the 
air, like the blended song of nightingales at a distance; 
and a feeble glimmer amidst the foliage, like the light 
of glow-worms. Pressing onward, he emerged into 
an open space; the moon rode high in Heaven; the 
distant clock of the convent struck twelve. The page 
found himself in the midst of a circle of Willis. Softly 
mingled their voices in a strain of melancholy music, 
and more and more rapidly they floated in the mazes 
of their dance; their rings and myrtle crowns gleam- 
ing in the light, and their long locks streaming like a 
cloud over each flitting form. One of them approached 
Gyula and seized him by the arm. He exclaimed— 
“Emelka!”—for Emelka it was; but he was speech- 
less at the sight of her fixed eyes and rigid features. 
Her arms were thrown around him; her cold touch 
struck to his heart, and he expired in that embrace. 

When the baron came down into the valley from 
the castle, next morning, he found the corpse of his 
former page. “May my sin be forgiven me!” he 
exclaimed, lifting his eyes toward Heaven. He took 
up the body of the unfortunate youth, bore him to the 
cave, and buried him beside his daughter. Many a 
time afterward he saw them in his dreams, and thought 
they looked forgivingly on him. 
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In the grave of the past, neath a shroud of gloom, 
The old year buried lies, 

And her fair young child looks forth from the tomb, 
With tears in her starry eyes. 

Her breath is as soft as a Summer breeze— 
Her voice is as tunefully low 

As the song of the birds from the leafless trees, 
Or the streamlet’s murmuring flow. 


She smileth on me as she draweth near, 
And closer I clasp to my breast 
The child of my love, while her blue eyes clear 
Are closed in their dreamy rest. 
And my heart is raised in a voiceless prayer 
To Him who reigneth above, 
That the gentle year in her path so fair 
May not crash the flowers I love. 


But I think of one as pure as the snow, 
That mantles her native vale, 

Whose meek head is bowed like a lily’s low, 
And whose cheek is as purely pale. 





And I sigh to think that the changeful year 
May mark in its course her grave, 

And her cherished form, so fragile—so dear, 
May rest where the hemlocks wave. 


And I think of one whose path will be lone, 
When she shal! have passed away; 

Who will list in vain for her gentle tone, 
As glideth the weary day; 

Who will turn at night on his lonely bed, 
With bitter and burning tears, 

As he thinks of the love of the sainted dead, 
Of the steadfast love of years 


Oh! these are but sorrowful nfal thoughts 
To welcome the new-born year; 
Hath my harp no glad and rejoicing notes 
Her wandering steps to cheer? 
I will wait till she groweth old and faint, 
Till she needs some joyful lay, 
And then if my heart hath no complaint 
I°li sing to her all the day. 








THE OUTCAST’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 





BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 





“No one but the sinner knows 
What it means to be forgiven— 
God of love!”—Mary Hewirt. 


“Tue poor—God help them!” said many a charita- 
ble heart, as the bleak, pitiless storm dashed against 
the windows. 

Yet all should have been happy that day, all are 
supposed to be, for it was that which precedes the 
festival of the Christian world, Little children call it 
‘¢ merry Christmas’”—but those who are thus carried 
back through a lapse of weary years, echo the phrase 
sorrowfully. 

For two days the driving rain had been pouring 
down. Every street had become the channel for a 
turbid tide, that seemed almost impassable. The 
rotten awnings snapped and swayed in the bleak 
wind, or were severed from their fastenings entirely, 
and swept down all dripping and saturated with mois- 
ture into the faces of the passers by. 

For some few had ventured forth braving the 
rain and wind. Men of business, well protected by 
numerous wrappings, hurried to the counting-house. 
Porters, accustomed to exposure, collected in little 
groups under the frail protection of a projecting 
door-way—and servant girls, with pails and baskets, 
tried in vain to use heavy umbrellas, which they bore 
as well. Near the market-house there was a scene 
of life and activity, that was presented in no other 
portion of the city. 

There you met not solitary passengers, but a crowd 
who hurried and jostled each other as they passed. 
Most of them carried baskets well filled with holiday 
cheer; and more than one did not disdain to swing 
upon their arms the plump, delicate poultry just } 
purchased. The market-house itself was in striking 
contrast to the dreariness of the street. The stalls 
were piled with all attainable delicacies of the sea- 
son. There was nothing to bring to mind the lack 
of necessary food, from which many were that mo- 
ment suffering. The well-kept vegetables and rosy 
apples, were suggestive only of comfortable houses, 
and children, with cheeks like the ripe fruit, not of 
little ones pale and shivering, who tortured their 
miserable parents with cries for bread. 

As the day advanced, well dressed women were 
seen on the slippery side-walks, hastening to provide 
with their own care for the morrow’s family gather- 
ing. Some had made other purchases as they passed 
the tempting shops, and painted toys and gaily dressed 
dolls were snugly packed in the butter-kettles, for 
once promoted from their legitimate use. Almost 
every one seemed in excellent spirits, despite the 
uncomfortable atmosphere. The market women gos- 
siped with each other, or joked with their customers, 


one Christmas greeting was exchanged in advance 
of the day, between those who remembered each 
other in the same relation—purchaser and vender— 
for many such anniversaries. 

There was one who come suddenly upon the busy 
scene, who seemed to have no part in its animation, 
and for whom no one spoke a kindly wish. She was 
not old, though there were deep lines upon her face, 
and the sunken, hollow eyes did not seem a mark of 
youth. Alas! they were traces of want, shame and 
remorse, not of years. And they betokened the pre- 
sence of illness—besides all these fearful companions 
—a deep and feebly resisted malady that was betrayed 
more plainly in the hollow, ringing cough that startled 
all who heard it with its sepulchral sound. 

She had once been very beautiful, but you never 
would have dreamed it looking upon the sharp fea- 
tures, and watching the eager glances of those. lus- 
treless eyes. Those lips had once been full and 
crimson—those very eyes eloquent with hope and 
innocent happiness! 

A faded hood was drawn closely about her face, 
and a thin shaw! offered the semblance of a protection 
against the cold. This she had strained tightly about 
her arms, thus making more plaialy visible the sharp 
outlines of a figure once graceful and elegant in its 
full proportions. Her dress, soiled and wet from the 
muddy streets, clung closely about her feet—and you 
might have seen that the shoes she wore were soaked 
and heavy with like moisture. 

More than one shrunk at her approach—her story 
was so plainly told in the air of wretched langour that 
distinguished her. Some looked at her askance, as if 
she were a blot on God’s creation, they were women 
too, who pitied suffering in any other form, but ‘had 
not charity” for one who had thus degraded their sex. 
Others more humble—and who perchance knew more 
of temptation and of want—said in the their hearts as 
did the good man of the dying criminal—* there go I, 
but for the grace of God!” and shuddered as they cast 
a merciful glance on the homeless creature. 

She did not see them though ; their disdain could not 
move her, and she did not thank them for kindlier 
thoughts. She hadyeaught a glance of the Christmas 
evergreens that were piled near the entrance of the 
market-house, and she paused for a moment and 
watched the vender of them as he raised the heavy 
wreaths, and shook the moisture from the crimson 
berries with which they were studded. 

Think you it was a vision of the comfortable homes 
they were destined to decorate, contrasted with her 





who in turn had something pleasant to say. More than 


forlorn wanderings that caused the pale lips to quiver, 
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and the look of pain to convulse her features? Was 
she picturing to herself the heavy curtains looped 
back by the fir branches, and tke pictures encircled 
by fantastic wreaths? How little children would bask 
in the fire-light, and Jaugh merrily to see it dancing 
upon these festal decorations—and young maidens, 
whose white hands had finished their graceful task, 
smiled to her it admired. 

No—there were no such thoughts as these, for she 
had forgotten that the hum of a city surrounded her. 
A village church rose before her eyes, with its quaint, 
homely architecture, made beautiful by hallowed as- 
sociations. She saw a plain of pure white snow 
stretching out in the sunshine—and was once more 
one of the merry group that hurried up the well-worn 
footpath. They had come with willing hands to speed 
the labor of love, and prepare the little church for the 
approaching festival. There was a dim recollection 
of a frank, boyish face looking down into her own, 
and that she had returned the glance with a smile that 
was reflected there. 

How had it all chanced! How came she to turn 
from that honest, heartfelt love, for the smiles and 
flatteries of one who was a stranger in their midst? 
How could she brave the anger of her father, and her 
mother’s sorrowful look of entreaty, as she listened 
day after day to the promises and tempting words of 
the new comer? How could she have believed he 
would be true, when thus daily urging her to break 
that command which alone has a promise of reward: 
“honor thy father and mother!” This must be all 
a dream—was she ever so tenderly watched over? 
Alas! she had withdrawn herself from the fold—and 
the punishment of her disobedience was deception 
and desertion. It was the old tale of a downward 
path. Some faint struggles to return to a purer life: 
some fearful tempests of remorse, and then a wild, 
headlong career of vice and infamy. Goaded by 
want—stung by the recollection of what she had once 
been, too often drowned for the moment by the stupor 
of intoxication—and then followed by a reckless des- 
peration, without thought, end, or aim. 

All these transitions were the lapse of a few, very 
few years. She was not one to suffer calmly—she 
did not grow hardened until she saw that there was 
no escape. Once there had been a time when she 
might have been led to paths of peace—but one of 
her own sex scorned the erring Magdalene, and by 
bitter reproach drove her back to infamy. There 
was no home in our city then as now, for those who 
are weary of wandering, none to assist them by kind 
words, and hopeful promptings of future expiation. 
So illness came, and found her hold on life was even 
then very frail. 

She had wandered on, passing street after street 
without knowing whither her footsteps tended—while 
she strove to re-call the past. Every recollection 
tortured her—but she invited the pangs—anything, 
anything rather than the hopeless, sullen stupor in 
which she had passed many days! True, her wan- 
derings had no aim, for she was homeless. The last 
night, dreary as it had been, was passed in a wretched 
shelter, for which she had expended her last farthing, 
and now with this new influence upon her, she shrank 


from the thoughts of a return to the coarse brutality 
and loathsome poverty she must there witness. 

The short, dark day drew to a close, and found her 
still exposed to the pitiless storm. The fury of the 
wind had abated at noon, but the rain still continued 
in those fine, misty showers, that penetrate the most 
secure defences. Her weary limbs almost trembled 
with fatigue. She had eaten nothing through the day, 
and had been wandering since the earliest light. Her 
thin dress, saturated with moisture, clung around her 
with the chill closeness of a winding sheet—and her 
tired feet seemed to have lost even the sensation of 
fatigue in the numbness the last hour had brought. 

A low, far-off tone of church-bells unconsciously 
guided her. She had reached the church now, and 
vaguely wondered why they were ringing. A few 
plainly dressed people passed in through the low 
portal, and scarcely comprehending her own move- 
ments, she followed them to the door-way. She had 
not entered a church for many years, a feeling of the 
pollution of her own presence had restrained her the 
few times she had been prompted to do so. Now she 
lingered upon the stone pavement, and wished she 
could dare to cross the threshold. 

A fierce blast sent down a shower of icy drops from 
the trees that bent over the many graves around her. 
Oh! how often she had wished to sleep the sleep of 
death. Above her was a wild, dark sky—the night 
closing in a tempest, deserted streets stretched away 
in the twilight, and in al! those thousand homes there 
was no place for her. Should she enter? 

‘“‘How warm and comfortable it must be there,” 
she thought, as the light shone faintly through the 
stained glass of the long windows. She resolved to 
pass the portal—and then she thought to creep away 
,into some dark corner, where no one would know of 
her presence. 

It was done. No one saw that ghastly figure glide 
through a dark aisle, and throw herself exhausted 
upon the floor of the nearest open pew. The scat- 
tered congregation were repeating the solemn con- 
fession of sin, which night and morning arose from 
thence to Heaven. None thought of the burden of 
guilt and misery so suddenly come in their midst, as 
they murmured humbly—‘“‘ we have erred and strayed 
from thy ways like lost sheep.” 

It fell upon her ear, and mingled with the recollec- 
tions that had haunted her through the day. She tried 
to listen to the prayers which followed, but it was in 
vain. Every event of her past life seemed arrayed 
before her. How she had once come surrounded bya 
happy family to listen to this very service. She could 
almost feel the soft breath of her little sister play upon 
her cheek as they knelt side by side. Could that sister 
have forgotten her? 

She hoped so. There was a strange pleasure in 
picturing them all happy, without a single remem- 
brance of the one who had gone out from their midst. 
But then her mother’s face arose, with that serene, 
sorrowful expression she so well remembered, and 
she would have prayed for forgiveness, but the phan- 
tom vanished. 

What brought a thought of the future life with her 





mother’s image? There was nothing in the psalm 
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they were alternately repeating which spoke of an- 
other world. It was a hymn of thanksgiving and 
praise, but she had not even heard it. Perhaps there 
was a memory of looking up into her mother’s face 
when first she heard the truths of the Bible ex- 
plained, so that she could understand the mystery of 
the Saviour’s Redemption. 

Until this moment she had thought of death only as 
as a relief—but now she shuddered, as a voice near 
her said—“‘the life of the world to come.” These 
too were familiar words—but till now she had never 
felt their meaning. What could eternity bring to her 
who had so fearfully misused the present existence? 

One sin after another came slowly to her mind. 
Scarcely a crime forbidden but her soul was polluted 
by the commission of. An agony of remorse shook 
her feeble frame, and she did not hear that the bles- 
sing had been pronounced, and the congregation were: 
slowly departing. 

The choir still remained, they were rehearsing the 
chants to be used in the next morning’s joyful ser- 
vices. One strain was repeated again and again, 
until it was echoed back from the lofty roof—“‘I 
bring you good tidings of great joy”—a single female 
voice in rich, contra-alto tones, dwelt with an inde- 
scribable pathos on the words—then followed a sub- 
dued chant, and the full, swelling chorus took up the 
strain and sung— 

‘* Glory to God in the highest—and on earth peace, ' 
good-will toward men.” 

The organ’s loudest tones arose triumphantly, and 
the whole church seemed to tremble at the thrilling 
surge of sound. Then it died away in a plaintive 
minor, followed by a deep silence. 

The lights were slowly extinguished. Still the 
wanderer moved not, nor seemed conscious that she 
would be the sole tenant of the dark, echoing ehurch 
through the lonely night. Her head rested languidly 
upon her arm, and her pale lips murmured—‘ we 





have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep.” 
Her eyes were fixed steadfastly, as if they could 
penetrate the darkness. Then a 4ull, heavy stupor 
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settled upon ber. Ah, sleep is even a blessing to the 
weary, and she welcomed its approach. Deeper and 
deeper grew the stillness—colder, and more terrible 
the pallor that settled upon the wan and haggard face. 

Morning came. Bright, joyous Christmas morning. 
The chimes were peeling merrily, and the sunsbine 
streamed in upon the crimson cushions, and costly 
decorations of the church, as the old sexton paced 
down the broad aisles, glancing here and there to see 
that all was in readiness. 

He paused to fasten the door of one of the most 
luxurious seats—Heavens! no wonder that he grew 
pallid, and that his knees smote together as he looked 
on the dead before him. 

It was the corpse of a woman worn and emaciated, 
but still young. Her long, black hair was unbound, 
and falling in a heavy mass on one side of the rigid 
face, which rested upon her arm. There was no 
token by which he could guess her birth—even her 
name was forever a mystery to the horror-stricken 
old man. They bore her carefully away—for there 
is ever a reverence 1aingled with the awe men feel 
in the presence of the dead. 

Searcely an hour after, and a crowd with happy 
faces, ob! such a strange contrast, filled the house of 
God. None knew that the last scene of a fearful 
tragedy had so recently passed in those very walls. 
Among them came a proud, noble-looking man, who 
led his children by the hand, and knelt with his beau- 
tiful wife on the very spot from which the wanderer 
had so lately been borne. How would his lips have 
paled and trembled in the confession had he known 
that the victim of his base deception and false love, 
had a few hours before breathed out her life where 
his heartless worship was now offered. 

So, strangely had a mysterious Providence ordered 
the end. And who shall say that her fault was not 
expiated? Who can tell but that He who bade the 
penitant Magdalene, ‘‘go in peace and sin no more,” 
accepted the last remorse—the low acknowledgment 
of that broken-heart—we have erred and strayed 
from thy ways like lost sheep!” 
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Swe is gone—she is gone—where can she be? 
That radiant maiden, with heart of glee, 
With soul inspired by the sacred wine, 

That dwell on Parnassus’ hill divine, 

With the kindling eye, and the marble brow— 
She is gone—is gone—where is she now? 


With lyre and sung she has sped away, 
No more do the woods resound her lay, 
Or balmy breeze of the evening bring 
Her music’s breath on its gentle wing, 
Or float a sigh from her lips to me— 

She is gone—is gone—where can she be? 





She hath fled perchance to the grot’s retreat, 
While the Summer’s sun doth pour his heat; 
Or away where the crystal waters rise, 
Whose warbling flow to her song replies; 
Or perchance to the flower-enameled lea— 
She is gone—is gone—where can she be? 


Maid of the lyre! return—return, 

For the Summer’s sun hath ceased to burn; 
Return, as wont, with the harp all strung, 
As wont, to the breeze with tresses flung ; 
Return to charm the enamored gales, 

And enchant once more our hills and dales! 
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THE WORK TABLE. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





LADY’S PURSE. 8th round—two plain, two beads, two plain, five 
Materials—One skein of cervse, one of blue fine } beads, three plain, one bead; repeat. 
crochet silk, one skein of gold twist ; one hank of gold; %*h round—one plain, two beads, three plain, five 
beads No. 6, one ditto of silver; a gilt top and tassel beads, three plain, two beads. 
will also be required.—Thread the gold beads on the { 10th round—two plain, two beads, three plain, five 
cerise silk, and the silver on the blue, and with the ¢ beads, two plain, two beads; repeat. 









cerise make a chain of seven 
stitches, unite; make two 
stitches in each stitch in the 
first round, in every alternate 
in the second, and in every 
third in the third, passing 
down a bead in every stitch; 
work thus, increasing in each 
stitch until there are forty-two 
bead stitches in the round; 
now decrease each division 
of the star, working six bead 
stitches, one plain, increas- 
ing in the plain stitch; then 
decrease one bead stitch in 
every round till but one re- 
main, increasing always in 
the same stitch in each round. 
work two plain rounds, stil 
increasing as before; work 
one round with gold twist, 
without increasing; one round 
with cerise, passing down a 
bead at every stitch; and one 
round again with twist. Com- 
mence with blue, and work 
one plain round. There ought 
now to be sixty-four stitches 
in the round; if a greater 
number should be found, de- 
crease by missing a stitch as 
may be found necessary. This 
must be done in the first round 
worked with blue. 

2nd round, with blue—ten 
plain, three beads, one plain, 
two bead stitches; repeat all 
round. 

3rd round —eight plain, 
eight beads; repeat. 


11th round—one plain, two 
beads, two plain, one bead, 
one plain, three beads, two 
plain, four beads; repeat. 

12th round—two plain, one 
bead, one plain, two beads, 
four plain, six beads; repeat. 

13th round—five plain,three 
beads, four plain, four beads; 
repeat. 

34th round—twelve plain, 
four beads; repeat. 

15th round—eight plain, 
eight beads; repeat. 

16th round—ten plain, two 
beads, one plain, three beads; 
repeat. 

17th round—Plain, decreas- 
ing by missing every sixteenth 
stitch. Work one round with 


SS, gold, then divide the purse, 


and work one-half with ce- 
rise; work eight rows, pas- 
sing down a bead at every 
stitch, and decreasing a stitch 
at the beginning and end of 
each row; work the other half 
to correspond; sew on to the 
top, and finish with tassel in 
the centre of star. 


KNITTING. 
GERMAN CHATELAINE. 
Materials — Coarse black 
knitting silk and siz bundles 
of round black beads; four 
pins No. 16.—Thread the 
beads on the silk. Cast on 
three loops on each of three 





4th round—twelve plain, four beads; repeat. _ 1 pins, and in knitting each stitch pass down a bead ; 
5th round—four plain, four beads, five plain, eight { knit till the chain is one yard and a half in length, 
beads; repeat. then join the ends together. The beads must be of 
6th round—two plain, six beads, four plain, two ; sufficient size to conceal all appearance of the silk, 
beads, one plain, one bead; repeat. A chatelaine may be worked in crochet, commencing 
7th round—one plain, four beads, two plain, three } with a chain of nine stitches; join and work in double 
beads, one plain, one bead, two plain, two beads; } stitch, passing down a bead at every stitch. 
repeat. 




































SHOWING THE WHITE FEATHER. 





BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 





THERE was a young officer in the army of General 
Taylor during the recent campaign in Mexico, whom 
we will call Gregory. He was at the battle of Resaca 
de la Palma, and with the troops when they entered 
Monterey. As he did not belong to the class of heroes 
who are fond of trumpeting their own fame, one or 
two of his fellow officers, who, from some cause or 
other, did not like him particularly, got up a report 
that he had shown the white feather on a certain ‘oc- 
casion during the storming of the last named place. 
When this was told to Lieut. Gregory, he simply re- 
plied, that no truly brave officer would ever charge 
him with cowardice; and, for the good or bad opinion 
of others, he cared nothing. The person to whom 
this remark was made, pleased with the manliness of 
the reply, repeated it to a fellow officer, and from him 
it found its way, somewhat exaggerated, to the ears 
of a young Hotspur named Lieut. Green, who, con- 
sidering himself referred to, felt bound to make it the 
plea for a quarrel. 

Accordingly, on the first suitable occasion, he 
offered Lieut. Gregory what he intended for an in- 
sult. But somewhat to his disappointment and cha- 
grin, the officer took no notice of the act. 

“Why, Gregory!” said a friend, when they were 
alone, soon after. ‘I hoped to see you throw your 
tumbler in that fellow’s face?” 

“Which would only have been to degrade myself 
to his level,” was coolly replied; ‘or to make him 
of more consequence than he really is. Oh, no! The 
best way to treat such persons, is not to see their un- 
gentlemanly acts.” 

“But it is due to your character as an officer to 
notice personal insults.” 

“* How do you make that out?” 

“The honor of the service requires that every 
officer shall preserve the reputation of a gentleman.” 

‘Ts the officer who ly insults another officer 
a gentleman; while does the one insulted lose his 
title to that distinction unless he shoot his man, or 
get shot himself? But I must own to understanding 
my relation to the service in a very different manner. 
When I entered the army, it was with the purpose of 
serving my country, not quarrelling with officers. So 
long as I do my duty, I honor the service.” 

‘ All that may be true enough in the abstract. But 
some regard has to be paid to public opinion, which 
requires an insult to be properly noticed. And par- 
ticularly in your case should this be done, as insinua- 
tions touching your bravery have already been made, 
and your failing to resent so plain and public an in- 
sult, will tend to strengthen the unjust report.” 

‘ You believe it to be unjust?” 

‘“T know it!” was the warm response. 

** So do I.” 








“But so does not every one; and you ought to be 
exceedingly careful not to let this slander gain a wide 
circulation.” 

* Must I disgrace myself in the effort to protect my 
honor ?” 

“No. Does a man disgrace himself by whipping a 
cur who barks at him?” 

‘‘He would evince a far higher self-respect if he 
passed on without noticing the ill-natured beast. The 
fact is, captain, there are too many in the service 
who disgrace their epaulets by conduct that would 
exclude them from good society as civilians Be- 
cause a young man dresses himself in a military coat 
and swings a scabbard by his side, it is no reason 
why he should become as quarrelsome as a barn- 
yard fowl, nor as ready to strike his spurs at every 
thing that comes along. This eagerness ‘to flesh 
the maiden sword,’ in the blood of fellow officers, 
on slight provocations, is in very bad tase, to say the 
least of it. And I, for one, am not going to be any 
example to its encouragement. Suppose, now, I 
were to send you to Green with a demand for an 
apology. Would he give it?” 

“No; I presume not.” 

“Very well. What would be my next step?” 

‘You would have to challenge him.” 

*‘ According to the rules of honor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is, because an upstart fellow, who had as 
little good sense as good manners, chooses to violate 
the courtesy of a gentleman in his intercourse with 
me, I must call him out and shoot him, or be shot 
myself! I value my own life too much, captain, to 
throw it away in such a cause; and Heaven knows, 
Iam too free from the spirit of revenge to seek his 
life for all the wrong I have suffered at his hands.” 

“T can appreciate all that, Lieut. Gregory. Put 
those who do not know you so well, will attribute 
your forbearance to a different motive. Every officer 
who wit d the conduct of Green, expects you to 
demand an apology. I saw Freeman a little while 
ago, and he says that if you don’t do it, you will be 
driven out of the camp.” 

A bright spot instantly burned in the cheek of 
Lieut. Gregory. 

“{ am sorry,” he replied, “that the standard of 
true honor is so low among the officers you mention. 
This eagerness té shed blood comes not from a feel- 
ing of genuine courage. It has its origin in a far 
lower and baser feeling. The present is no time for 
petty quarrels; no time to throw away life. My 
country needs my services, and I will hold myself 
in readiness to meet any demand she may make upon 
me, and at a moment’s warning.” 

It was all in vain, this and repeated attempts to 
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induce Lieut. Gregory to resent the insult which 
Green had offered; he was not to be moved from his 
resolution. 

The young officer, who had so far laid aside the 
character of a gentleman as to give an unprovoked 
insult to a fellow officer, emboldened by the for- 
bearance—cowardice he was pleased to call it—of 
Gregory, and incited by others who had no more 
honor nor principle than himself, took occasion, a 
few days afterward, to commit a still greater outrage. 
Happening to be in company with several officers, 
among whom was Lieut. Gregory, he made several 
highly insulting. remarks, evidently intending that 
Gregory should apply them to himself. The officer 
took no notice of them, until the words “coward” 
and ‘‘poltroon” were used. 

“T presume,” said Gregory, turning suddenly to- 
ward Green, “that you mean to apply the words to 
me.” 

“If you please,” was tauntingly answered. 

The parties were sitting in a room, on the first 
floor, the windows of which were open. Without 
saying anything more, or exhibiting much excite- 
ment, Gregory arose, catching hold of the young 
officer, pitched him out of the window! 

“Served him right,” said one. 

‘‘ Now for sport,’ cried another, rubbing his hands 
with delight. 

‘“We’ll see who wears the white feather,” mut- 
tered a third. 

In a moment or two, Green came bounding back 
into the room, with a face like scarlet, and a volley 
of bitter oaths rolling from his tongue. He had drawn 
his sword, and was brandishing it madly over his 
head. 

“Defend yourself!” he cried, advancing toward 
Gregory. 

Three or four of those present interfered at this 
crisis, and succeeded in getting Green out of the 
room. Lieut. Gregory soon after retired to his quar- 
ters. As he expected, a young officer called upon 
him with a challenge from Green during the next 
hour. On glancing over it, Gregory handed it back, 
saying, as he did so— 

‘My life is needed for another service than this.” 

“Am I to understand that you will not give the 
satisfaction one gentleman has a right to demand of 
another?” inquired the second, with a slight curl of 
his lip. 

‘T evish you to understand,” replied Lieut. Gre- 
gory, “that I decline fighting with Lieut Green. [ 
have already given him all the satisfaction to which 
he is entitled. 

The officer bowed and retired with a haughty, half 
contemptuous air. The fact that Gregory had de- 
clined a challenge from Lieut. Green was soon all 
over the encampment. Some of the officers took 
one side and some the other. In the meantime, 
the bellicose individual who had been so unceremo- 
niously as well as so unexpectedly thrown out of the 
window, gave forth the intention that he would shoot 
Gregory down in the street “like a dog,” the first 
time he encountered him. This, coming to the ears 
of the commanding officer, Green was sent for. 
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“This is no time for private quarrels, my young 
friend,” said the general, mildly, yet firmly. “We 
are in an enemy’s country, few in numbers, and far 
from being as well equipped for war as we should 
be. Every life is of value, and more particularly the 
life of every officer. I cannot afford, therefore, to 
have any member of my staff shot down in the street. 
To-morrow we commence our march further into this 
territory, and further still from the reach of re-in- 
forcements. The bravery of each man in the army 
is likely to be put to a severer trial than it has yet 
received; and you, Lieut. Green, can in no better 
way show yourself an honorable and brave officer, 
than by doing your duty to your country in the pre- 
sence of her enemies. I trust to have the pleasure 
of mentioning you in my next despatches to the 
government.” 

The young officer retired, feeling severely this re- 
buke so mildly given; and also considerable disap- 
pointment at the intimation that they were still to 
penetrate further into the country, and thus invite 
an attack from an overwhelming force led on bya 
military chief the most distinguished in Mexico. 

“Tt is madness to wish so much,’ he said, to a 
brother officer, when the order was promulgated. 

“The old man knows what he is about,” replied 
the other. “If he’s ready to lead, I’m ready to 
follow.” 

Oh, so am I, as to that. Still, there is such a 
thing as carrying bravery on to desperation.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders in a way that 
Green did not altogether like. 

‘And so,” he added, “the old man wouldn’t let 
you take a crack at Gregory.” 

‘No; but my time will come. I never forgive an 
injury. He’s got to fight me, or I’ll shoot him as I 
would a dog.” 

“That is, if you don’t get shot by the Mexicans 
between this and San Luis, which I think more than 
likely.” 

‘Why so?” 

« They’re a blood-thirsty set, and fight like devils, 
sometimes. Of course we’re bound to whip them, 
but not without the sacrifice of many lives. So far, 
our victories have been attended with a heavy loss 
of officers, and this will be the history of the whole 
campaign. You are as likely to be picked off as any. 
The bravest, you know, are even most exposed to 
danger.” 

On the next day, the army left Monterey and com- 
menced its march. Lieut. Gregory felt, in various 
instances, the re-action of his conduct in having re- 
fused to accept the challenge of Green. Some of 
the officers really believed that he had declined the 
meeting through cowardice, and felt a contempt for 
him that they were at no pains to conceal ; while two 
or three, who really possessed but a small portion of 
true courage, saw a good opportunity for displaying 
their contempt of consequences something in the 
spirit of the ass who kicked his heels in the face of 
the sick lion. 

At length, the little handful of troops, in their pro- 
gress toward the interior, found themselves in the im- 
mediate vicinity of an army numbering over twenty 
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thousand men. A counsel of officers was called, and 
the various individuals composing the staff were asked 
for an opinion as to the best policy to pursue. It was 
a moment of trial. The little army was scarcely a 
fourth in number to that of Santa Anna, and had, 
moreover, been crippled by the withdrawal of some 
of its most effective artillery, a portion of the arma- 
ment which had, hitherto, done such good service 
against the Mexicans. To risk a battle, appeared, to 
many of the officers, little less than madness. Among 
those who advised falling back upon Monterey, was 
Green. Gregory being asked for his opinion, replied 
briefly— 

“If we retire to Monterey, we will have to con- 
tinue our march to the Rio Grande.” 

Several of the officers looked at him with surprise, 
and some with a too evident contempt. 

‘Truly said,’’ was the remark of General Taylor. 
“Our enemy is fatigued by a long march, and ex- 
hausted through want of provisions. We are fresh, 
and our men possess all the spirit that comes from 
recent victories. If we retire the enemy will have 
time to refresh himself, and gain the confidence which 
fatigue and hunger take from the mind; while our 
little army will feel that it is not invincible. At Buena 
Vista we have the best position for a battle that can 
be found, and to meet the enemy here is our only 
chance of victory. If we go back to Monterey, as 
Lieut. Gregory has just said, we must retire to the 
Rio Grande. That consequence is inevitable. Six 
thousand men cannot contend, successfully, with 
over twenty thousand, unless there be some extra- 
ordinary advantages on their side. Jn our position, 
in the freshness of our troops, and in the moral power 
which repeated successes gives, we now have these 
advantages. Retire, and they are all Jost to us.” 

But many officers still urged a retreat. To meet 
Santa Anna with such a handful of men, was only 
to be sure defeat. Better retire to Monterey or Ca- 
margo, and await re-inforcements. 

“ Up to this time,’”’ remarked Lieut. Gregory, “ we 
have always advanced. “Let us begin to retreat, 
and our men will lose their confidence. We must 
risk this battle, or re-cross the frontier.” 

“ Undoubtedly correct!” said the general. “We 
must fight to-morrow. Everything depends on this 
engagement.” 

The commander was resolute in his determination, 
and on the next day, the memorable battle ef Buena 
Vista began. Every one is familiar with its progress 
and successful termination in favor of the American 
arms. It was a miracle in warfare. 

During the hottest of the fight, Lieut. Green was in 
command of a position, the maintainance of which 
was of the utmost importance. Men were falling 
around him like grain beneath the stroke of the 








reaper’s sicle. Suddenly there came riding down 
upon him a troop of Mexican lancers. At the sight, 
his wavering courage fled, and, giving an order to his 
men to retire across a ravine toa more secure posi- 
tion, he turned and left undefended a place through 
which hundreds of the enemy could pour, and gain 
an advantage that would, in all probability, decide 
the fate of the day. It so happened, that Lieut. Gre- 
gory was fighting, bravely, at a short distance from 
the position given to Green to defend, and witnessed 
its abandonment. Instantly perceiving the disastrous 
consequences that must follow, he sprang before his g 
men, and, in a voice heard far above the roar of ° 
battle, ordered them to advance and meet the ap- 
proaching troop. 

When Lieut. Green reached his place of greater 
safety, and turned his eyes upon the point he had 
left, he was astonished to see the Mexican lancers 
falling back under a sharp fire, which was repeated 
ere they could recover themselves. The whole troop, 
instead of effecting the intended breach, were thrown 
into disorder. He was still further surprised to dis- 
cern, in the leader of the little band of heroes who 
had taken the place deserted by his command, the 
officer he had so wantonly attempted to disgrace. 

This particular part of the field was under the eye 
of General Taylor. He had seen the abandonment 
of so important a point, and had sent an aid with 
orders to one of his most trusty officers to repair, 
if possible, the disadvantage, by throwing into the 
breach a large body of effective troops. But ere the 
aid could deliver the order, the presence of mind and 
heroism of Lieut. Gregory had rendered the move- 
ment unnecessary. 

On the day after the battle, the general in command 
sent for Lieut. Green. 

“Tam sorry,” said he, “ that I cannot make honora- 
ble mention of you in my despatches to the govern- 
ment, as I had hoped to do. The laurels you might 
have won, will rest on the brows of Lieut. Gregory, 
who has proved himself a brave officer. But for his 
courage and presence of mind, our whole army might 
have suffered a disastrous defeat. And now, my young 
friend, take with you this advice. If you wish to gain 
a reputation for bravery, seek for it in defending and 
sustaining your country when the time comes to risk 
your life in battle ; not in depriving her of the service 
of her brave officers by shooting them in private quar- 
rels.”” 

The young officer retired from the quarters of his 
general deeply abashed. At the close of the war 
Gregory was made captain by brevet, as a reward 
for his distinguished bravery; while Lieut. Green 
retired from the service under a sense of disgrace 
that could not be overcome. 
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Tue icy wind blows sharp and shrill; 
The fields are white with snow; 
The wood stands Jeafless on the hill; 

The stream ia froze below; 
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Hoarse creaks the tall, old sycamore; 
The cattle seek their shed ;— 
But, let the tempest rave and roar, 
Our fireside’s warm and red. @. a. 
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WOMEN WHO DIED IN 





1849. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 


In the year of grace, 1849, five remarkable women 2 has left some charming sketches of its fair owner and 


passed from life, the Countess of Blessington, Maria 
Edgeworth, Madame Catalini, Mrs Madison, and 
Madame Recamier. The first and last of these were 
celebrated for their beauty, Mixs Edgeworth was one 
of the most popular writers of the day, and Madame 
Catalina enjoyed in a preceding generation the musi- 
cal celebrity accorded to Jenny Lind in this. The 
causes of Mrs. Madison’s popularity are too well 


_ known to need recapitulation here. 


Tue Countess oF BLESSINGTON was surpassingly 
lovely in person, graceful in manner, and brilliant in 
conversation. She was born in Ireland, of a family 
belonging to the gentry, in 1784. Her beauty, even 
when a child, was capricious, and at seventeen she 
was lovely almost beyond belief. At this age she 
married her first husband, Mr. Jenkins. He soon 
died, leaving his wife a widow. Several years 
elapsed, when, in 1819, Mrs. Jenkins married the 
Earl of Blessington, an Irish peer, and immediately 
after went abroad. At this period of her life Lady 
Blessington was, perhaps, as handsome a woman as 
lived in Europe. She now met Lord Byron, then 
residing in Genoa, and has left her recollections of 
him in an agreeable volume. The success of this 
book turned her attention to authorship, which she 
followed for some years, chiefly for amusement. Her 
novels, however, are but second-rate. It was in con- 
versation that Lady Blessington really shone, for here 
her ready wit and graceful intellect, combined with 
her striking beauty, rendered her irresistible. 

After a residence of several years abroad the earl 
died, and soon after the countess established herself 
at Gore House, in London. She was accompanied 
hither by Count D’Orsay, who had married a daugh- 
ter of the earl by a former marriage, but who now 
parted from his wife and accompanied his step-mother 
to England. Gore House soon became celebrated, not 
only in London, but throughout the civilized world. 
The mansion was not particularly spacious, but every 
room was furnished as a model. Exquisite couches, 
superb fauteiuls, choice curtains, paintings, statuary, 
and rare articles of virtw scattered through the prin- 
cipal apartments, gave Gore House almost the air of 
a fairy palace. An error of her early life excluding 
the countess from general society, she never paid 
visits, but her mansion was resorted to by all the dis- 
tinguished men of London, and visited by every cele- 
brated person from abroad. The most renowned 
statesmen, the greatest poets, the wittiest men of 
society, artists, travellers, and even venerable arch- 
bishops crowded to her social re-unions, and eagerly 
accepted invitations to her table. On all hands it 
was admitted that London did not afford 4 second 
mansion where equal beauty, grace, and intellect 
reigned. N. P. Willis, who visited at Gore House, 





the society assembled there. 

The income of the countess was ample, even for 
her splendid tastes, until within a few years before 
her death, when the distress in Ireland, where her 
husband’s property lay, cut off her resources almost 
entirely. She fell into embarrassments, and finally, 
early in the present year, a crash came. The sale 
of her furniture at Gore House, including her most 
cherished “household gods,” followed. It became 
necessary also to remove to Paris. These disap- 
poiatments broke her spirits. She had been subject 
to an enlargement of the heart, and her difficulties 
insensibly augmented the disease. After having been 
in Paris but a few days, she was seized with apoplexy 
on returning from a dinner at the Duchess de Gram- 
ment’s, and died in the course of a few hours. Her 
decease occurred on the fourth day of June, 1849. 
The accompanying portrait is copied from the Lon- 
don Lady’s Newspaper, which the countess edited at 
the period of her death. 

Maria Epcreworts, the daughter of Richard 
Lowell Edgeworth, a gentleman of some celebrity 
in his day, was born in Ireland, in the year 1769. At 
the age of four years her father removed to Ireland, 
where Maria continued to reside until the day of her 
death. She is known as the author of numerous 
stories for children, and of several novels of high 
merit of their kind. Who can forget her touching 
tales of “Rosamond” and “Simple Susan,” or the 
tears they wrung from us when we were children? 
In our later life, she charmed away hours of pain, 
with fictions of greater size and pretensions, whose 
morality was as pure as their characters were natural. 
She left a request that no biography should be written 
of her, nor any of her letters published; hence we 
shall never learn the incidents of her childhood, the 
experiences of her persona! history, nor whether she 
refused the sweet vocation of wife and mother from 
choice, or from some early disappointment of the heart. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, in an admirable narrative of a visit 
to Edgeworthstown, has given the following interest- 
ing description of Miss Edgeworth :—‘‘In person she 
was very small—smaller than Hannah More—and 
with more than Hannah More’s vivacity of manner; 
her face was pale and thin, her features irregular; 
they may have been considered plain, even in youth; 
but her expression was so benevolent, her manner so 
entirely well-bred—partaking of English dignity and 
Irish frankness—that you never thought of her, in 
reference either to plainness or beauty; she was 
all in all; occupied, without fatiguing the attention; 
charmed by her pleasant voice; while the earnest- 
ness and truth that beamed in her bright blue—very 
blue—eyes, made of value every word she uttered; 
her words were always well chosen; her manner of 
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expression was gracef 1| and natural; her sentences 
were frequently epigrammatic; she knew how to 
listen as well as to ta/é, and gathered information 
in a manner highly complimentary to the society of 
which, at the time, she formed a part; while listening 
to her, she continually re-called to me the story of the 
fairy whose lips dropped diamonds and pearls when- 
ever they opened. Miss Edgeworth was remarkably 
neat and particular in her dress; her feet and hands 
were so very small as to be quite child-like.” 
Mapame Carta.ini was born at Sinigaglia, in the 
Papal States, about the year 1785, her father being a 
rich jeweler. Until the age of fourteen she was edu- 
cated with her eldest sister in a convent, and even at 
this early age the sweetness and power of her voice 
were much noticed and praised. The invasion of 
Italy by the French was productive of so many losses 
to her father, that he resolved to take advantage of the 
musical talent of his daughter to procure the means of 
livelihood. She accordingly made her first appear- 
ance in the opera at Rome, where her success was 
immediate and astonishing. She now went to Lisbon, 
and afterward to Madrid, in both which cities the 
applause she received was unbounded. In 1806 she 
made her first appearance in Paris. Here she excited 
the greatest admiration by the majestic manner in 
which she executed some of the finest airs from 
serious Italian operas. ‘Son Regina,” from the 
“Semiramide” of Portogallo, was one of the greatest 
of her triumphs. The most difficult passages pre- 
sented no obstacle to her, while the extent, clearness, 
and flexibility of her voice enabled her to accomplish 
with ease every song which was put before her. 
Leaving France, she went to England, where new 
triumphs awaited her. She became as much the 
fashion as Jenny Lind has since become, and as she 
asked immense prices she speedily became rich. To 
her honor it is to be recorded that one of her first acts 
after being possessed of wealth, was to purchase an 
estate for her father and mother. Madame Catalini’s 
voice was of the most uncommon quality, and capa 
ble of exertions almost supernatural. Her throat was 
remarked by medical men to possess a power of ex- 
pansion and lar motion of the most unusual 
kind ; and when she threw out her voice to the utmost, 
its volume and strength surprised and astonished the 
hearer; while its agility in divisions, running up and 
down the scale in semi-tones, and its compass in 
jumping over two octaves at once, were equally sur- 
prising. These wonderful powers led her to astonish 
more than to please, and her excessive love of orna- 
ment spoiled every simple air which she attempted. 
Her greatest delight was in a song of a bold and 
spirited character, in which she could indulge in ad 
libitum passages with a luxuriance and redundancy 
which no other singer ever possessed. In her per- 








sonal demeanor she was tyrannical and overbearing 
to inferiors, haughty to those she considered her 
equals. She was, when young, eminently handsome. 
She left England in 1819, and opened a theatre in 
Paris, but the speculation proved unsuccessful. Sub- 
sequently she travelled throughout Europe, giving 
concerts, and having amassed the largest fortune ever 
gained bya prima donna, retired to private life. 

Mapame Recamier was, for many years, the focus 
of intellectual society in Paris. She was a woman 
of surpassing beauty and grace, and not destitute of 
intellect. During the period of the Consulate and 
Empire, and after Madame de Stael had fallen under 
the displeasure of Napoleon, Madame Recamier dis- 
tinguished herself by continuing the friend of the 
author of “Corinne,” and finally was compelled, by 
Bonaparte, to go into exile from Paris in consequence 
of it. At the Restoration she became a leader in 
society at Paris. Her saloons were generally opened 
for Visitors at half past four in the afternoon, and 
were universally resorted to by the most eminent 
men of France, who remained until a quarter before 
seven, when the re-union broke up. Among her 
warmest friends was Chateaubriand. Madame Reca- 
mier continued cheerful and even gay to the very end 
of her long life, even after blindness had overtaken 
her. She died in Paris. 

. Mrs. Mapison, relict of the late ex-President, 
James Madison, held a somewhat similar position 
in the United States, to that which Madame Reca- 
mier enjoyed in Paris. But the station of Mrs. 
Madison was even lofiier than Madame Recamier’s; 
since to equal grace and loveliness she added a name 
indissolubly connected with the political history of 
our country, a8 the widow of one of our most cele- 
brated statesmen. Mrs. Madison was born in North 
Carolina, of a Quaker family, by the name of Payne. 
Directly after her birth, her father removed to Phila- 
delphia, where, at an early age, the daughter married 
a young lawyer of celebrity, named Todd. Mr. Todd 
soon dying, his widow formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with James Madison, afterward Secretary of 
State under Jefferson, and subsequently President of 
the United States. As Jefferson had no wife, Mrs. 
Madison presided at the White House during his 
term, as well as afterward during her husband’s_ In 
this exalted station her grace, her amiability, and her 
tact, joined to conversational powers of no mean 
order, and a presence that inspired in every beholder 
the highest sense of the beautiful, rendered her pre- 
eminent. After her husband’s retirement from office, 
and even after his decease, she still retained her 
ascendancy in society at Washington, enjoying the 
reverential homage of all parties for two succeeding 
generations. She expired on the twelfth of June, 
1849. 
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Wn drives the sleet, the icy gale 
Cuts freezing to the bone; 

Yet yonder sits a beggar-man, 
Gray-haired, and all alone! 


. Full seventy years ago, for us, 
His patriot blood he shed. 
Go, bring him in, and give him food. 
Alas! the veteran’s dead! H. J. B. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Frorence had taken up her pencil again, but still 
remained inactive, gazing wistfully through the lace 
curtains, through which might be seen the little foun- 
tain flinging up a shower of spray amid flowers gor- 
geous with autumn tints and the crisp brown that had 
settled on the little grass plot. Notwithstanding the 
dahlias were in a glow of rich tints, and the chrysan- 
themums sheeted with snow white, rosy, and golden 
blossoms, there was a tinge of decay upon the leaves, 
very beautiful, but always productive of mournful 
feelings. Florence had felt this influence more than 
usual that morning, and now with her excited nerves 
there was something in the glow of those flowers, 
and the soft rush of water-drops, that made her heart 
sink. If the autumn and summer had been so dreary 
with all the warmth and brightness of sunshine and 
biossoms, what had the winter of promise to her? 
Spite of herself she looked down to the thin, white 
hand that lay so listlessly on the paper, and gazed on 
it till tears swelled once more against those half 
closed eyelids. ‘‘How desolate to be buried in the 
winter, and away from all——” These were the 
thoughts that rose and swelled in that young heart, 
and the objects that gave rise to them were flowers, 
autumn flowers, the richest and most beautiful things 
on earth. Thus it often happens in life, that lovely 
objects awake our most painful and bitter feelings, 
either by a mocking contrast with the sorrow that is 
within us, or because they are associated with the 
memory of wasted happiness. 

As Florence sat gazing upon the half veiled splen- 
dor of the garden flowers, she saw a man open the 
little gate, and move with a slow, heavy step toward 
the door. The face was unfamiliar, and the fact of 
any strange person seeking that dwelling was rare 
enough to excite some nervous trepidation in a young 
and fragile cr like Fl ce 

“There is some one coming,” she said, with a tone 
and look of alarm quite disproportioned to the occa- 
sion, addressing Robert, who was thoughtfully pacing 
the room. ‘‘ Will you go to the door, I believe every 
one is out except us?” 

Robert shook off the train of thought that had made 
him unconscious of the heavy footsteps now plainly 
heard in the veranda, and went to the door. 

Jacob Strong did not seem in the least embarrassed, 
though nothing could be supposed further from his 
thoughts than an encounter with the young man in 
that place. Perhaps he lost something of the abrupt- 








ness unconsciously assumed during his walk, for his 
mien instantly assumed a loose, almost slouching 
carelessness, such as had always characterized it in 
the pr of Lei t or his proteg " 

“ Well, how do you do, Mr. Otis? I didn’t just 
expect to find you here! Hain’t got much todo down 
at the store, I reckon?” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Strong,” answered the 
youth, good humoredly, “ but tell me what brought 
you here. Some message from Mr. Leicester, ha!” 

‘Well, now you do beat all at guessing,’ answered 
Jacob, drawing forth the billet doux with which he 
was charged. ‘‘Ain’t there a young gal a living here, 
Miss Flo— Florence Nelson? If that ain’t the name 
I can’t cipher it out any how!” 

** Yes, that is the name—Miss Nelson does live 
here,” said Robert. ‘Give me the note, I will de- 
liver it!’ 

‘Not as you know on, Mr. Otis,” replied Jacob, 
with a look of shrewd determination. ‘ Mr. Leices- 
ter told me to give this ere little concern into the gal’s 
own hand, and I always obey orders though I break 
owners. Jest be kind enough to show me where the 
young critter is, and I’l| do my arrand in less than no 
time and back agin!” : 

“Very well, come this way, Miss Nelson will re- 
ceive the note herself.” 

Fiorence was standing near the window, her bright, 
eager eyes were turned upon the door, she had over- 
heard Leicester’s name, and it had thrilled through 
every nerve of her body. 

Jacob entered with his usual heavy indifference. 
He looked a moment at the young girly and then held 
out the note—Robert fancied that a shade of feeling 
swept over that usually composed face, but the lace 
curtains were waving softly to a current of air let in 
through the open doors, and it might be the transient 
shadows thus flung upon his face. Still there was 
something keen and intelligent in the glance with 
which Jacob regarded the young girl while she bent 
over the note. Suddenly he turned those keea, grey 
eyes, now full of meaning, and almost stern in their 
searching power, upon the youth himself. Robert 
grew restless beneath that stern scrutiny, the color 
mounted to his forehead, and as a relief he turned 
toward Florence. She was busy reading the note, 
apparently unconscious of the person, but oh! how 
wildly beautiful her face had become. Her eyes ab- 
solutely sparkled through the drooping lashes; her 
small mouth was parted in a glowing smile—you 
could see the pearly edges of her teeth behind the 
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bright red of lips that seemed just bathed in wine. 
She was trembling from head to foot, not violently. 
but a blissful shiver like that which stirs a leaf at 
noonday in the calm summer time, wandered joyously 
over her delicate frame. Twice, three times she read 
the note, and then her soft eyes were uplifted and 
turned upon Robert in all their glorious joy. 

‘*See,”? she said, ana her voice was one burst of 
melody—“ oh! what ingrates we have been to doubt 
him!” In her bright triumph she held forth the note, 
but as Robert advanced to receive it she drew back. 
‘*T had forgotten,” she said, ‘I alone was to know it, 
but you can guess—you can see how happy it has 
made me.” 

Robert Otis turned away somewhat annoyed by this 
half confidence. Florence, without heeding this, sat 
down by the table, and, with the open note before 
her, prepared to write, but her excitement was too 
eager, her hand too unsteady, after several vain efforts 
she took the note and ran up stairs. 

Thus Jacob and Robert were left alone together 
The youth, occupied with his own thoughts, seemed 
quite ious of the P hip forced upon 
him. He sat down on the couch which Florence had 

pied, and, leaning upon the table, supported his 
forehead with one hand. Jacob stood in his old place 
regarding the varied expressions that came and went 
on that young face His owa rude features were 
greatly disturbed, and at this moment bore a look that 
approached to anguish. Twice he moved his person 
as if to approach Robert, and then fell back irresolute, 
at last he strode forward, and before the youth was 
aware of the movement, a hand lay heavily upon his 
shoulder. 

‘* So you love her, my boy?” 

Robert started. The drawling tone, the rude down 
East enunciation was gone. The man who stood 
before him seemed to have changed his identity. 
Rude and uncouth he certainly was, but even in this 
there was something imposing. Robert looked at 
him with parted lips and wondering eyes, there was 
something even of awe in his astonishment. 

“Tell me, boy,” continued Jacob, and his voice 
was full of tenderness—“ tell me, is it love for this 
girl that makes.you thoughtful? Are you jealous of 
Edward Leicester ?”’ 

Robert lost all presence of mind, he did not an- 
swer, but sat motionless with his eyes turned upon 
the changed face bending close to his. 

Will you not speak to me, Robert Otis? You 
may, you should, for I am an honest man.” 

“] believe you are!” said Robert, starting up and 
reaching forth his hand, ‘I know that you are, for 
my heart leaps toward you. What was the question 
you put, I will answer it now? Did you ask if I 
loved Florence Nelson?” 

‘ Yes, that was it, I would know, otherwise events 
may shape themselves unluckily. I trust, Robert, that 
in this you have escaped the snare.” 

“I do not understand you, but can answer your 
question a great deal better than I could have done 
three days ago. I do love Miss Nelson as jit has 
always seemed to me that I should love a sister had 
one been made-an orphan with me: I would do any 








thing for her, sacrifice anything for her. Once I 
thought this love, but now I know better. Was there 
not another question, am I not jealous of Edward 
Leicester? I do not know, my heart sinks when I 
see them together—I cannot force myself to wish her 
his wife, and yet this repugnance is unaccountable to 
myself. He is my friend—she something even dearer 
than a sister, but my very soul revolts at the thought 
of their union. It was this that made me thoughtful : 
I do not love Florence in your meaning of the word: 
I am not jealous of Mr. Leicester, but God forgive 
me! there is something in my heart that rises up 
against him! There, sir, you have my confidence— 
I may be imprudent—i may. be wrong, but it cannot 
be helped now.” 

*¢ You have been neither imprudent nor wrong,” an- 
swered Jacob, laying his hand on the bent head of 
the youth. ‘I ama plain man, but you will find in 
me a safer councellor than you imagine, a wiser one 
—though not more sincere—than your good aunt.” 

“Then you know my aunt?” cried Robert, pro- 
foundly astonished. 

“It would have been well had you confided even 
in her on Thanksgiving night, when you were so 
near confessing the difficulties that seem so terrible 
to you. A few words then might have relieved all 
your troubles.” 

“Then Mr. Leicester has told you—has betrayed 
me to—fo his servant, I would not have believed it!” 
Robert grew pale as he spoke: there was shame and 
terror in his face: deep bitterness in his tone, that 
moment he was suffering the keen pangs which a 
first proof of treachery brings to youth. 

‘© No, you wrong Mr. Leicester there, he has not 
betrayed you, never will, probably, nor do I know 
the exact nature of your apxieties.”’ 

‘“* But who are you then? An hour ago I could have 
answered this question, or thought so. Now you be- 
wilder me, I can scarcely recognize any look or tone 
about you—which is the artificial, which the real.” 

“ Both are real—I was what you have hitherto seen 
me years ago. I am what you see now, but I can at 
will throw off the present and identify myself with 
the past. You see, Robert Otis, I give confidence 
when I ask it—a breath of what you have seen or 
heard to-day repeated to Mr. Leicester would send 
me from his service. But I do not fear to trust you!” 

“There is no cause of fear, I never betrayed any 
thing in my life—only convince me that you mean no 
evil to him.” 

‘*T only mean to prevent evil! and I will!” 

* All this perplexes me,” said Robert, raising one 
hand to his forehead—“1 seem to have known you 
many years; my heart warms toward you as it never 
did to any one but my auat.”’ 

“That is right, an honest heart seldom betrays 
itself. But hush, the young lady is coming, God help 
her, for she loves that man.’ 

‘It is worship, idolatry, rot love ; that seems but a 
feeble word, it gives one-a heart-ache to witness its 
ravages on her sweet person,” 

“And does she feel so much?” said Jacob, with 
emotion. 





Before Robert could answer, the light step of 
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Florence was heard on the stairs; when she entered 
the room Jacob stood near the door, holding his hat 
awkwardly between both hands, and with his eyes 
bent upon the floor. Ps 

“You will give this to Mr. Leicester,” she said, 
still radiant and beautiful with happiness, placing a 
note in Jacob’s hand—“ here is something for your- 
self, I only wish it could make you as happy as—-as— 
that it may be of use, I mean.” Blushing and hesi- 
tating thus in her speech, she placed a small gold coin 
upon the note. Poor girl, it was a pocket-piece given 
by her father, but in her wild gratitude she would 
have cast thousands upon the man whose coming had 
brought so much happiness. 

Jacob received the coin, looked at her earnestly 
for a moment, half extended his hand, and then thrust 
it into his pocket. 

‘“‘ Thank you, marm, a thousand times—I will do the 
errand right off!” and putting on his hat Jacob strode 
from the house, muttering as he cast a hurried glance 
around the little garden—*it seems like shooting a 
robin on her nest—I must think it all over again.” 

Robert would have followed Jacob Strong, for his 
mind was in tumult, and he panted for some more 
perfect elucidation of the mystery that surrounded 
this singular man. But Florence laid her hand gently 
on his arm, and drew him into the window recess: 
her face was bright with smiles and bathed in blushes. 
« You were ready to go without wishing me joy,” she 
said, ‘‘and yet you must have guessed what was in 
that precious, precious note !” 

Robert felt a strange thrill creep through his frame. 
He turned his eyes from the soft orbs looking into his, 
for their brilliancy pained him. 

“No,” he said, almost bitterly, “I cannot guess— 
perhaps I do not care to guess!” 

“Oh! Robert, you do not know what happiness is: 
no human being ever was so happy before. How cold 
—how calm youare. You could feel for me when [ 
was miserable, but now, now it is wrong: he charged 
me to keep it secret, but my heart is so full, Robert; 
stoop and let me whisper it—tell nobody, he would be 
very angry—but this week we are to be married!” 

“Now,” said Robert, drawing a deep breath, and 
speaking in a voice so calm that it seemed like pro- 
phecy—“ now I feel for you more than ever.” 

The little, eager hand fell from his arm, and ina 
voice that thrilled with disappointment, Florence said, 

“ Then you will not wish me joy?” 

Robert took her hand, grasped it a moment in his, 
and flinging aside the cloud of lace that had fallen 
over them, left the room. Florence followed him 
with her eyes, and while he was in sight a shade of 
sadness hung upon her sweet face—but her happiness 
was too perfect even for this little shadow to visit it 
more than a moment. She sunk upon an ottoman in 
the recess, and, with her eyes fixed upon the autumn 
flowers without, subsided into a reverie, the sweetest, 
the brightest that ever fell upon a youthful heart. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Pen, ink and paper lay upon the table. The cur- 
tains were flung back, admitting the broad sunshine 
Vou. XVI.—19 





that revealed more clearly than the usual soft twilight 
with which Leicester was in the habit of enveloping 
himself, the strong lines which time and passion, some- 
times allowed to run wild, sometimes curbed with an 
iron will, had left on his handsome features. Papers 
were on the table, not letters, but scraps that bore a 
business aspect, some half printed, others without sig- 
nature, but still in legal form as notes of hand are 
given. 

Leicester took one of these checks—a printed 
blank, and gazed on it some moments with a fixed 
and thoughtful glance. He laid it gently down, took 
up a pen, and held the drop of ink on its point up to 
the light, as if even the color were an object of inte- 
rest. He wrote a word or two, merely filling up the 
blank before him, but simple as this d, that 
hand, usually firm as marble, quivered on the paper, 
imperceptibly it is true, but enough to render the 
words unsteady. His face, too, was fiercely pale, if 
I may use the term, for there was something in the 
expression of those features that sent a sort of hard 
glow through their whiteness. It was the glow of a 
desperate will mastering fear. With a quick and 
scornful quiver of the lip he tore the half filled check 
in twain, and cast the fragments into the fire. “Am 
I-growing old?” he said, aloud, “or is this pure 
cowardice? Fear, what have I to fear?” he con- 
tinued, hushing his voice. “It cannot be brought 
back to me, a chain that has grown link by link for 
years will not break with any common wrench. Siill 
if it could be avoided, the lad’s loves me!—well, and 
have not others loved me?—of what use is affection 
if it adds nothing to one’s enjoyments? If the old 
planter had left my pretty Florence the property at 
once, why then—but till she is of age, that is almost 
two years—till she is of age we must live.” 

Half in thought, half in words, these ideas passed 
through the brain and upon the lip of Edward Lei- 
cester. When his mind was once made up to the 
performance of an act, it seldom paused even to ex- 
cuse a sin to his own soul, hut this was not exactly a 
question of right and wrong: that had been too often 
decided with his conscience to admit of the least 
hesitation. There was peril in the act he meditated, 
peril to himself, this it was that made his brow pale, 
and his hand unsteady. During a whole life of fraud 
and evil doing, he had never once placed himself 
within the grasp of the law. His instruments, less 
guilty, and far less treacherous than himself, had 
ofien suffered for crimes that his keen intellect had 
suggested. For years he had entirely lived upon the 
fruit of iniquities prompted by himself, but with 
which no personal connection could ever be proved. 
Now his subtle forethought in selecting and training 
an agent who should bear the responsibility of crime 
while he reaped the benefit, had failed. The time 
had arrived when Robert Otis was, if ever, to be- 
come useful to his teacher. But evil fruit in that 
warm, generous nature had been slow in ripening. 
With all his subtle craft Leicester dared not propose 
the fraud which was to supply him with means for 
two years’ residence in Europe. 

There was something in the boy too clear-sighted 
and prompt even for his wily influence, and now 
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after years of training worthy of Lucifer himself, 
Leicester, for the first time, found his chosen instru- 
ment fail. Robert might be deluded into wrong— 
might innocently become his victim, but Leicester 
despaired of making him, with his bright intellect 
and honorable impulses, the principal or accomplice 
of an act such as he meditated. 

A decanter of brandy stood upon the table, Leices- 
ter filled a goblet and half drained it. This in no way 
disturbed the pallor of his countenance, but his hand 
grew firm, and he filled up several of the printed 
checks with a rapidity that betrayed the misgivings 
that still beset him. 

He examined the papers attentively after they were 
written, and, selecting one, laid it in an embroidered 
letter-case which he took from his bosom, the others 
he placed in an old copy-book that had been lying 
open before him all the time: it was the same book 
that Robert Otis had taken so stealthily from his aunt’s 
stand-drawer on Thanksgiving night. 

When these arrangements were finished, Leicester 
drew out his watch, and seemed to be waiting for 
some one that he expected. 

Again he opened the copy-book and compared the 
checks with other papers it contained. The scrutiny 
seemed to satisfy him, for a smile gleamed in his eyes 
as he closed the book. 

Just then Robert Otis came in. His step had be- 
come quiet, and the rosy buoyancy of look and man- 
ner that had been so interesting a few months before, 
was entirely gone. There was restraint, nay, some- 
thing amounting almost to dislike in his air as he 
drew a seat to the table. 

‘You are looking pale, Robert; has anything gone 
amiss at the counting-house?”’ said Leicester, regard- 
ing his visitor with interest. 

“ Nothing!” 

“Are you ill then?” 

“No, I am well—quite well!” 

«But something distresses you, those shadows about 
the eye, the rigid lines,about that mouth—there is 
trouble beneath them. Tell me what it is—am | not 
your friend?” 

Robert smiled a meaning, bitter smile, that seemed 
strangely unnatural on those fresh lips. Leicester read 
the meaning of that silent reproach, and it warned him 
to be careful. 

“Surely,” he said “you have not been at F—— 
street without your friend?—you have not indulged 
in high play, and no prudent person to guide you?” 

“No!” said Robert, with bitter energy, “that once 
—that night I did play, how, why, it is impossible for 
me to remember. Those few hours of wild sin were 
enough, they have stained my soul—they have plunged 
me in debt—they have made me ashamed to look a 
good man in the face.” 

‘But I warned, I cautioned you!” 

Robert did not answer, but by the gleam of his eyes 
and the quiver of his lips, you could see that words 
of fire were smothered in his heart. 

“You would have plunged into the game deeper 
and deeper but for me.” 

‘Perhaps I should, it was a wild dream—I was 
mad—the very memory almost makes me insane. 


I, so young, so cherished, in debt, and how—to what 
amount?” 

“‘Enough—I am afraid,” said Leicester, gent!y— 
‘enough to cover that pretty farm, and all the bank 
stock your nice old aunt has scraped together. But 
what of that?—she is in no way responsible, and 
gambling debts are only debts of honor, no law 
reaches them!”’ 

“{ will not make sin the shelter of meanness,” 
answered the youth, with a wild flash of feeling— 
“these men may be villains, but they did not force 
; themselves upon me. I sought them of my own free 
§ choice; no, I cannot say that either, for Heaven 
knows I never wished to enter that den!” 

“Tt was I that invited, nay, urged you!” 

“Else I had never been there!” 

“But I intended it as a warning—I cautioned you, 
pleaded with you.” 

‘Yes, I remember, you said that I was ignorant, 
awkward, a novice—Mr. Leicester, your advice was 
like a jeer—your caution a taunt, your words and 
manner were at variance; I played that night, but not 
2 of my own free will. I say to you, it was zot of my 

own free will!” 
¢ ‘Is it me upon whom your words reflect?” said 
$ said Leicester, with every appearance of wounded 
feeling. Robert was silent. 

‘Do you know,” continued Leicester, in that deep, 
musical tone, that was sure to make the heart thrill— 
“do you know, Robert Otis, why it is that you have 
not been openly exposed?—why this debt has not 
been demanded long ago?” 

‘‘ Because the note which I gave is not yet due!” 

‘*The note—a minor’s note—what man in his senses 
would receive a thing so worthless? No, Robert, it 
was my endorsement that made the paper valuable. 
It is from me, your old friend, Robert, that the money 
must come to meet the paper at its maturity.” 

Tears gushed into the young man’s eyes, he held 
out his hand across the table, Leicester took the hand 
and pressed it very gently. 

*“You know,” he said, “this note becomes due 
almost immediately.” 

“I know—I know. It seems to me that every day 
has left a mark on my heart; oh! Mr. Leicester, how 
I have suffered!” 

‘I will not say that suffering is the inevitable con- 
sequence of a wrong act, because that just now would 
be unkind,” said Leicester, with a soft smile, ‘‘but 
hereafter you must try and remember that it is so.” 

Robert looked upon his friend: his large eyes 
dilated: and his lips began to tremble, you could see 
that his heart was smitten to the core. How he had 
wronged that man! tears of generous compunction 
rushed to his eyes. 

‘It will be rather difficult, but I have kept this thing 
in my mind,” said Leicester. ‘‘ To-morrow I shall 
draw a large sum, a portion must redeem your debt, 
but on condition that you never play again!” 

Robert shuddered. “Play again!” he said, and tears 
gushed through the fingers which he had pressed to 
his eyes, “would you fear that a man who has been 
racked, would of his own free will seek the wheel 
again: but how am I to repay you?” 
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“Confide in me, trust me. Oh! Robert, the suspi- 
cions that were in your heart but an hour since, they 
will return.” 

Robert shook his head, and swept the tears from 
his eyes. 

“No, no! even then I hated myself for them: now, 
oh! how good, how forgiving, how generous you 
are—I am young, strong, have energy. In time this 
shameful debt can be paid—but kindness like this— 
how can I ever return that?” 

‘‘Oh! opportunities for gratitude are never want- 
ing: the bird we tend gives back music in return for 
care, yet what can be more feeble? Give me love, 
Robert, that is the music of a young heart—do not 
distrust me again!” 

“T never will!” 

Leicester wrung the youth’s hand. They both arose. 

“If you are going to the counting-room I will ac- 
company you,”’ he said; “‘my business must be nego- 
ciated with your firm.” 

“I was first going to my room,” said Robert. 

“No matter, I will walk slowly—by the way, here 
is your old copy-book, I have just been examining it. 
Those were pleasant evenings, my boy, when I taught 
you how to use the pen.” 

“Yes,” said Robert, receiving the book, “my dear 
aunt claims the old copies asa sort of heirloom. I 
remembered your wish to see it, and so took it quietly 
away, I really think she would not have given it up 
even to you.” 

“Then she did not know when you took it away?” 

“No, I had forgotten it, and so stole down in the 
night. She was sound asleep, and I came away very 
early in the morning.” 

“Dear old lady,” said Leicester, smiling, “you 
must return her treasure before it is missed; stay, fold 
your cloak over it. [ shall see you again directly.” 

Leicester’s bed-chamber communicated with an- 
other small room, which was used as a dressing-closet. 
From some caprice he had draped the entrance with 
silken curtains such as clouded the windows; scarcely 
had he left the room when this drapery was flung 
aside, revealing the door which had evidently stood 
oper during his interview with Robert Otis. Jacob 
Strong closed the door very softly, but in evident 
haste, dropped the curtains over it, and taking a key 
frum his pocket, let himself out of the bed-chamber. 
He overtook Robert Otis a few paces from the hotel, 
and touched him upon the shoulder. 

‘“Mr. Otis, that copy-book, my master wishes to 
see it again—will you send it back?” 

‘Certainly,’ answered Robert, producing the book. 
‘But what on earth can he want it for?” 

“Come back with me, and I will tell you!” 

“1 will,” said Robert; “but remember, friend, no 
more hints against Mr. Leicester, I cannot listen to 
them.” 

“T don’t intend to hint anything against him now!” 
said Jacob, drily, and they entered the hotel together. 

Jacob took the young man to his own little room, 
and the two were locked in together more than an 
hour: when the door opened Jacob appeared com- 
posed and awkward as ever, but a powerful change 
had come upon the youth. His face was not only 











pale, but a look of wild horror disturbed his counte- 
nance. 

“Yet I will not believe it,” he said, “it is too 
fiendish. In what have 1 ever harmed him?” 

“I do not ask you to delieve, but to know. Keep 
out of the way a single week, it can do harm to no 
one.” 

“But in less than a week this miserable debt must 
be paid!” 

“Then pay it!” 

Robert smiled bitterly. 

“How? by ruining my aunt? Shall I ask her to 
sell the old homestead?” 

“She would do it—she would give up the last 
penny rather than see you disgraced, Robert Otis!” 

“How can you know this?” 

“J do know it, but this is not the question. Here 
is money to pay your debt, I have kept it in my 
pocket for weeks.” 

Robert did not reach forth his hand to receive the 
roll of bank-notes held toward him, for surprise held 
him motionless. 

‘Take the money, it is the exact sum,” said Jacob, 
in a voice that carried authority with it. “I ask no 
promise that you never enter another gambling hall, 
you never will!” 

“Never!” said Robert, receiving the money; “but 
how—why have you done this?” 

“Ask me no questions now, by-and-bye you will 
know all about it, the money is mine. I have earned 
it honestly; as much more is all that I have in the 
world. No thanks! I never could bear them, besides 
it will be re-paid in time !”” 

‘If I live,” said Robert, with tears in his eyes. 

“ This week, remember—this week you must be 
absent. A visit to the old homestead, anything that 
will take you out of town.” 

“I willgo,” said Robert, “it ean certainly do no 
harm.” 

And they parted. 

Adeline Leicester fled from the keen disappoint- 
ment which almost crushed her for a time, and sought 
to drown all thought in the whirl of fashionable life. 
Her reception evenings were splendid. Beauty, talent, 
wit, everything that could charm or dazzle gathered 
beneath her roof. She gave herself no time for grief, 
occasionally a thought of her husband would sting 
her into fresh bursts of exeitement—sometimes the 
memory of her parents and her child passed over her 
heart, leaving a swell behind like that which followed 
the angels when they went down to trouble the still 
waters. Her wit grew more sparkling, her graceful 
sarcasm keener than it had ever been. She was the 
rage that season, and exhausted her rich talent in 
efforts to win exeitement. She did not hope for hap- 
piness from the homage and splendor that her beauty 
and wealth had secured. 

When all other devices for amusement failed to 
keep up the fever of her artificial life, she bethought 
her of a new project. Her talent, her wealth must 
achieve something more brilliant than had yet been 
dreamed of, she would give a fancy ball. 

At first Adeline thought of this ball oniy as some- 
thing that should pass like a rocket through the upper 
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ten, but as the thought grew upon her, she resolved 
to make this an epoch in her own inner life; the man 
whom she had loved, the husband who had so coldly 
trampled her to the earth in her seeming poverty—he 
should witness this grand gala—he should see her in 
the full blaze of her splendid career. There was 
something of proud retaliation in this: she fancied 
that it was resentful hate that prompted this desire to 
see and triumph over the man who had scorned her. 
Alas! poor woman, was there no lurking hope ?—no 
feeling that she dared not call by its right name in all 
that wild excitement? 

She sent for Jacob, and besought him to devise 
some means by which Leicester should be won to 
attend her ball, without suspecting her identity. 

“Let it be superb—let it surpass everything hitherto 
known in elegance,’’ she said, “ he shall be here—he 
shall see the poor governess, the scorned wife in a 
new phase.” 

There was triumph in her eyes as she spoke. 

“You love this man, even now in spite of all he 
has done?” said Jacob Strong, who stood before her 
while she spoke. 

“No,” she answered—no, I hate—oh! how I do 
hate him!” 

Jacob regarded her with a steady, fixed glance of 
the eye, he was afraid to believe her. He would not 
have believed her but for the powerful wish that gave 
an unnatural impulse to his faith, 

“He may be dazzled by all this splendor—the 
knowledge of so much wealth will make him humble 
—he will be your slave again!” 

Adeline glanced around the sumptuous array of her 
boudoir. Her eyes sparkled: her lip quivered with 
haughty triumph. 

“And I would spurn him even as he spurned me in 
that humble room overhead, that room filled with its 
wealth of old memories.” 

Jacob turned away to hide the joy that burned in 
his eyes. 

“Qh! my mistress, say it again. In earnest truth 
you hate this man—do not deceive yourself—do not 
deceive me. Have you unwound the adder from 
your heart? Did that night do its work ?” 

Adeline Leicester paused ; she was ashamed to own 
even before that devoted servant, how closely the 
adder still folded himself in her bosom. She turned 
pale as death, but still answered with unfaltering 
voice, “Jacob, I hate him!” 

** Not yet—not as you ought to hate him,” answered 
Jacob, regarding her pallid face so searchingly that his 
own cheek whitened, “but when you see him in all 
his villainy, as I have seen him, when you know all!” 

‘And do I not know all—what is it you keep from 
me? Yet what can I learn more vile, more terrible 
than the past?” 

“What if I tell you that within a month, Edward 
Leicester, your husband, will be married to another 
woman!’’ 

‘Married! married to another !—Leicester—my 
——” she broke off, for her white lips refused to 
utter another syllable. After a momentary struggle 
she started up—* does he think that I am dead ?—does 
he hope that night had killed me?” 
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“He knows that you are living; but thinks you 
have returned to England.” 

‘ But this is crime—punishable crime.” 

1 know that it is.” 

A faint, incredulous smile stole over her lips, and 
she waved her hand, “he will not violate the law, 
never was a bad man more prudent.” 

“He will be married to-morrow night.” 

“ And to that girl! why, does he love her so much? 
Has she beauty so overpowering? What has she to 
tempt Leicester into the crime?” 

“Her father is dead. By his will a large property 
falls to this poor girl. The letter came under cover 
to Leicester: he opened it. After the marriage they 
will sail for the north of Europe—there the letter will 
follow them, telling the poor orphan of her father’s 
death. How can she guess that her husband has seen 
it before!” 

“ But I—I am not dead ?” 

‘But you love him, he knows that better than you 
do. Death is no stronger safe-guard than that know- 
ledge. In your love or in your death he is equally 
safe.” 

“God help me, this is the truth, but I will not be a 
slave to this love forever. If this last treachery be 
true, my soul will loathe him as he deserves.” 

‘ft is true.” 

“But my ball is to-morrow night. He accepted 
the invitation. You are certain that he will come?” 

“‘ He accepted the invitation eagerly enough,” said 
Jacob, drily; ‘but what then?” 

“Why, to-morrow night—this cannot happen be- 
fore to-morrow night—then I shall see him; after 
that—no, no, he dare not. You see, Jacob, it is in 
order to save him from deeper crime—and we must 
not sit still and allow this poor girl to be sacrificed— 
that would be terrible. It shall be prevented.” 

“Nothing easier. Let him know that the brilliant, 
the wealthy Mrs. Gordon is his wife; say that she 
has millions at her disposal; this poor girl has only 
one or two hundred thousand, the choice would be 
soon made.” ’ 

“Do you believe it? can you think it was belief 
in my poverty, and not—not a deeper feeling that 
made him so cruel that night; would he have ac- 
cepted me for this wealth ?” 

A painful red hovered in Adeline’s cheek as she 
asked this question—it was shaping a humiliating 
donbt into words. It was exposing the scorpion that 
stung most keenly at her heart. 

Jacob drew closer to his mistress; he clasped her 
two hands between his, and his heavy frame bent 
over her, not awkwardly, for deep feeling is never 
awkward. 

“Oh, my mistress, say to me that you will give up 
this man—utterly give him up—even now you cannot 
guess how wicked he is; do not, by your wealth, 
help him to make new victims—do not see him and 
thus give him aright over yourself and your pro- 
perty, a right he will not fail to use—give up this 
ball—leave the city—this is no way to find that poor 
old man, that child——” 

Jacob! Jacob!” almost shrieked the unhappy 
woman, “do you see how such words wound and 
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rankle? I may be wild—the wish may be madness 
—but once more let me meet him face to face——” 

Jacob dropped her hands, two great tears left his 
eyes and rolled slowly down his cheeks. 

** How she loves that man,” he said, in a tone of 
despondency. 

“Remember, Jacob, it is to serve another. What 
if thinking himself safe he marries that poor girl?” 
said Adeline, in a humble, deprecating tone. 

“ Madam !” answered Jacob, “do you know that 
the law gives this man power over you, a husband’s 
power, if he chooses to claim it?” Jacob broke of ¢ 
and clenched his huge hand in an agony of mee 
tience, for his words had only brought the bright 
blood into that eloquent face: through those drooping 
lashes he saw the downcast eyes kindle. 

“She hopes it! she hopes it!” he said, in the bit- 
terness of his thought, “ but I will save her—with 
God’s help I will save them both !”? 

When Adeline Leicester looked up to address her 
servant, he had ieft the room. 

Among other things Jacob had been commissioned 
to procure a quantity of hot-house flowers, for the 
conservatories at Mrs. Gordon’s villa were to be kept 
in the full wealth of these blossoms, and Adeline was 
prodigal of flowers in every room of her dwelling, 
even when no company was expected. In order to 
procure enough for this grand gala evening, Jacob 
had resource to Mrs. Gray who trafficked at times in 
everything that has birth in the soil. Mrs. Gray was 
delighted with this commission, for it promised a rich 
windfall to her pretty favorite, Julia Warren. So 
after the market closed that day she went up to Dun- 
lop’s and bargained for all the exotics his superb 
greenhouse could produce. She informed Julia of 
her good luck, and returned home with a warmth 
about the heart worth half-a-dozen Thanksgiving 
suppers, bountiful as hers always were. 

The next day Julia was going up town, bearing a 
basket loaded with exotics on her arm. It was late 
in the afternoon, for the blossoms had been left on 
the stalk to the latest hour, that no sweet breath of 
their perfume should be wasted before they reached 
the boudoir they were intended to embellish. 

It was a sweet task that Julia had undertaken. 
Loving flowers as she did, it was a delicious luxury 
to gaze down upon her dewy burden as she walked 
along, surrounded by a cloud of fragrance invisible 
as it was intoxicating. A life of privation had ren- 
dered her delicate organization keenly susceptible of 
this delicate enjoyment. It’ gratified the hunger of 
sensations almost ethereal. She loitered on her way, 
she touched the flowers with her hands, and every 
blossom was bathed in odor. Rich mosses of helio- 
trope, the snowy cape jassamine, clusters of starry 
daphna, crimson and white roses—with many other 
blossoms strange as they were sweet, made every 
breath she drew a delight. A glow of exquisite satis- 
faction spread over her face, her dreamy eyes were 
never lifted from the blossoms except when a corner 
was to be turned or an obstacle avoided. 

My girl, where are you going? Are those flowers 
for sale?” 

Julia started, and looked wp. She was just then 








before a cottage house, laced with iron balconies 
and clouded with creeping vines, red with the crim- 
son and gold of a late Indian summer. The garden 
in front was gorgeous with chain dahlias and other 
autumn flowers that had not yet felt the frost, and on 
the basin of a small marble fountain in the centre 
stood several large aquatic lilies, from which the fall- 
ing water-drops rained with a constant and sleepy 
sound. 

Julia did not see all this at once, for the glance that 
she cast around was too wild and startled. She 
clasped the basket of flowers closer to her side, and 
stood motionless. Some potent spell seemed upon her. 

*Can’t you speak, child? are those flowers for 
sale ?”? 

Julia remained gazing in the man’s face ; her eyes, 
once fixed on those features, seemed immoveable. He 
stood directly before her, holding the iron gate which 
led to the cottage open with his hand. 

‘*No—no—if you please sir, they are ordered. A 
lady wants them.” 

“Then they are not paid for—only ordered—come 
in here. There is a lady close by who may fancy 
some of those orange blossoms.” 

“No, no, sir; the lady might be angry !”” 

“Nonsense! I want the flowers—not enough to 
be missed though—just a handful of the white ones. 
Here is a piece of gold worth half your load. Let 
me have what [ ask, and I dare say your customer 
will give just as much for the rest.” 

*T can’t, sir, indeed I can’t,” said Julia, drawing a 
corner of her little plaid shawl over the basket, “but 
if you are not in a hurry—if the lady can wait an 
hour—I will leave these and get some more from the 
greenhouse.”’ 

The man did not answer, but, placing his hand on 
her shoulder, pushed the frightened child through the 
open gale. 

“Let your customer wait—during the next hour 
you must stay here. It is not so much the flowers 
that I want as yourself!” 

“ Myself!”? repeated the poor Julia, with white 
and quivering lips. 

“Go in—go in—I want nothing that should frighten 
you. Stay—just now I remember that face. Remem- 
ber, I am an old customer!” 

“T remember,” answered Julia, and tears of affright 
rushed into her eyes. 

Then you know me again ?—it was but a moment 
—how can you remember so long and so well ?” 

“ By my feelings, sir—1 wanted to cry then—I can’t 
help crying now ?” 

“This is strange! Young ladies are not apt to be 
so much shocked when I speak to them? No matter, 
T won’t loathe your flowers and your services just 
now: oblige me, and [ will pay you well for the 
kindness.” 

Julia had no choice, for as he spoke the gentleman 
closed the gate, and completely obstructed her way 
out. 

“Pass on—pass on!” he said, with an imperative 
wave of the hand. 

Julia obeyed, walking with nervous quickness as 
he drew close to her. The gentleman rang—a faint 
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noise come from within, and the door was opened by 
a quiet old lady in mourning. 

‘Then you have come—you persist!” she said, 
addressing the gentleman ! 

«Step this way a moment,” he answered, in a sub- 
dued voice, opening the parlor door; “ but first send 
this little girl up to Florence, if you still refuse, she 
must answer for a witness. Besides she has flowers 
in her basket, and my sweet bride would think a 
wedding ominous without them !” 

‘¢ Ominous indeed !”’ said the lady, pointing with her 
finger that Julia should ascend the stairs. ‘ Edward, 
I will not allow this to go on; to witness the sin would 
be to partake of it.” 

‘‘Mother,” answered Leicester, gently taking the 
lady’s hand, while he led her to the parlor, “tell me 
your objections, and I will answer them with all re- 
spect. Why is my marriage -with Florence Nelson 
opposed ?” 

‘You have no right to marry—you are not free— 
cannot be so while Adeline lives.” 

“But Adeline is dead! Mother, say now if I am 
not free to choose a wife?” 

“Dead! Adeline Wilcox dead! Oh, Edward, if 
this be true.” 

“If! It is true. See, here are letters bearing proof 
that even you must acknowledge.” 

He held out some letters bearing a European post- 
mark. The old lady took them, put on her glasses, 
and suspiciously scrutinized every line. 

‘Are you convinced, mother, or must I go over 
sea, and tear the dead from her grave before your 
scruples yield?” 

The old lady lifted her face: a tear stole from be- 
neath her glasses. 

“Go on,” she said, in a deep, solemn voice— go 
on, add victim to victim, legally or illegally, it scarce 
matters, that which you touch dies. But #¢member 
—remember, Edward, every new sin presses its iron 
mark hard on your mother’s heart, the weight will 
crush her at length.” 

“Why is maternal love so strong in your bosom 
that Scripture is revised in my behalf? Must my ini- 
quities roll back on past generations?” said the son, 
with a faint sneer. 

“No, it is because in my own sin originates yours. 
Your father was a bad man, Edward Leicester, pro- 
fligate, treacherous, fascinating as you are. I married 
him—woe, woe upon the arrogant pride—I married 
him and said, in wicked, self-confidence— my love 
shall be his redemption.” My son—my son, you can- 
not understand me—you cannot think how terrible 
iniquity is when it folds you in its bosom. There is 
no poison like the love of a profligate—the fang of 
an adder is not more potent. It spreads through the 
whole being, it lives in the moral life of our children, 
I said—‘ my love is all powerful, it shall reform this 
man whom I love so madly.’ I made the effort—I 
planted my soul beneath the Upas tree, and expected 
not only to escape but conquer the poison. Look at 
me, Edward, can you ever remember me other than 
I. am—still, cold, hopeless! Yet I only lived with 
your father three years, before that I was bright and 
joyous beyond your belief. He died as he had lived. 





Did the curse of my arrogance end there? No, it 
found new life in his son, his son and mine, I had 
blended my being with the poison of his. In you, 
Edward—in you my punishment embodied itself. 
Still I hoped, and strove against the evil entailed 
upon you, Heaven will bear me witness I struggled 
unceasingly, but as you approached maturity with 
all the beauty and talent of your father, the moral 
poison revealed itself also. Then the love that I felt 
for you changed to fear, and as one who has turned 
a serpent loose among the beautiful things of earth, 
I said, ‘let my life be given to protect society from 
the evil spirit which my presumption has forced upon 
it” It was an atonement acceptable of God. How 
many deserted victims my roof has sheltered you 
know—how many I have saved from the poison of 
your infl it is dl to say. This one, so 
gentle, so rich in affection, I hoped to win from her 
enthralment, or, failing that, she might be resigned to 
the arms of death, more merciful, more gentle than 
yours. I have pleaded with her, warned her, but she 
answers as I answered when those who loved me 
said of your father, ‘it isa sin to marry him!’ Must 
she suffer as [ have suffered? Oh! Edward, my son, 
turn aside this once from your-prey, she is innocent 
—she is helpless—save her young heart from the 
stain that has fallen upon mine?” 

“Nay, gentle mother, this is scarcely a compli- 
ment—you forget that I wish to marry the young 
lady.” 

How cold, how insulting were the tones of his 
voice—how relentless was the spirit that gleamed in 
his eyes. The unhappy mother stood before him, 
her pale hands clasped and uplifted, tears streaming 
down her face, and words of thrilling eloquence 
hushed upon her lips, that no syllable of his answer 
might be lost. It came, that dry, insolent rejoinder ; 
her hands fell slowly down; her figure shrunk down- 
ward. 

“T have done!” broke from her lips, and she 
walked slowly from the room. 

‘“* Madam, shall we expect you at the ceremony?” 
said Leicester, following her to the door. 

She turned upon the stairs, and gave him a look so 
sad, so earnest, that even his cold heart beat slower. 

“Tt is not important!’’ he muttered, turning back, 
“we can do without her; this little girl and the ser- 
vant must answer, though I did hope to trust no one!” 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Jutia WarReEN mounted the flight of steps in wild 
haste, as the caged bird springs from perch to perch 
when terrified by strange faces; then she paused in 
her fright, doubiful where to turn or what room to 
enter. As she stood thus irresolute, a door opposite 
was softly pushed open, and a fair, young face looked 
out. The eyes were bent downward; the cheek and 
temples, shaded with masses of loose ringlets, that 
admitting snowy glimpses of a graceful neck, and 
shoulders undressed save by these bright tresses, and 
a muslin dressing-gown half falling off and huddled 
to the bosom with a fair, little hand. 

Imperceptibly the door swung more and more open, 
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till Julia caught the outline of a figure slender, flexible, 
and so fragile in its beauty, that to her excited imagi- 
nation it seemed almost ethereal. Like a spirit that 
listens for some kindred sympathy, the young crea- 
ture bent in the half open door. The faint murmur of 
voices from below rose and fell upon her ear. No 
words could be distinguished, nothing but the low, 
deep tones of a voice, familiar and dear as the pulsa- 
tions of her own heart, blended with the strangely pas- 
sionate accents of another. The gentle listener could 
hardly convince herself that some strange woman had 
not entered the house, so thrilling and so full of pathos 
was that voice, usually so calm and so cold. 

Julia stood motionless, and holding her breath, she 
saw nothing but the outline of a slender person, the 
shadowy gleam of features through masses of wavy 
hair, but it seemed as if she had met that graceful 
vision before, it might be in a dream—it might be— 
stay, the young girl lifted her head, and swept back 
the ringlets with her hand. A pair of dark, liquid eyes 
fell upon the flower girl, and she knew the glance. 
The eyes were larger, brighter, more densely circled 
with shadows than they had been at the time that 
come back upon the child’s memory, but the tender 
expression, the soft loveliness, nothing could change 
that. 

The hand dropped from among the ringlets it held, 
away from that pale cheek, and a glow, as of freshly 
gathered roses, broke through them as Florence drew 
her form gently up, and stood with her eyes fixed 
upon the trembling intruder. 

Julia came forward, changing color with every step. 

“A gentleman, the lady I mean—I—I was sent up 
here. If they wan’t the flowers for you I would not 
mind, though the other lady has spoken for them!” 

Florence cast her eyes on the basket of flowers, a 
bright, smile kindled over her face, and drawing the 
child into the chamber, she took the heavy basket in 
her arms, and, overpowered by its weight, sunk softly 
down to the carpet, still holding it in her lap. Thus 
with the treasure half buried in the white waves of 
her dressing-gown, she literally buried her face in the 
blossoms, while her very heart seemed to drink in the 
perfume that exhaled again in broken and exquisite 
sighs. 

“And he sent them? how good, how thoughtful— 
oh! I am too, too happy!” 

She gathered up a double handful of the blossoms, 
and rained them back into the basket. Their perfume 
floated around her, some of the buds fell in the folds of 
her snowy muslin, that drooped like waves of foam 
over her limbs. She was happy and beautiful as an 
angel gathering blossoms in some chosen nook of 
Paradise. 

There was something contagious in all this, some- 
thing that sent the dew to Julia’s eyes, and a glow of 
love to her heart. 

“TI am glad—I am almost glad that he made me 
come in,’ she said, dropping on her knees that she 
might gather up some buds that had fallen over the 
basket—“how I wish you could have them all! He 
offered a large gold piece, but you know I could not 
take it. If we—that is if grandpa and grandma— 
were rich, I never would take a cent for flowers, it 








seems as if God made them on purpose to give 
away.” 

“So they are not mine, after all?” said Florence, 
with a look and tone of disappointment. 

““Yes—oh, yes, a few. That glass thing: on the 
toilet, I will crowd it quite full, the prettiest too— 
just take out those you like best.” 

“Still he ordered them—he tried to purchase the 
whole, in that lies happiness enough”? The sweet, 
joyous look stole back to her face again, that thought 
was more precious than all the fragrance and bloom 
she had coveted. 

The door-bell rang. Florence heard persons coming 
from the parlor, she started up leaving the basket at 
her feet. 

“Oh, I shall delay him—I shall be too late; will no 
one come to help me?” she exclaimed. ‘I dare not 
ask her, but you, surely you could stay for half an 
hour ?” 

‘*T must stay if you wish it: he will not let me go: but 
indeed, indeed, I am in haste. It will be quite dark!” 

“T do not wish to keep you by force,” said Flo- 
rence, gently, ‘‘but you seem kind and I have no one 
to help me dress. Besides, she, his mother, will not 
stay in the room, and to think of being quite alone, 
with no bridesmaid—no woman even for a witness— 
it frightens me!” 

““What—what is it that you wish of me?’ ques- 
tioned Julia, while a sudden and strange thrill ran 
through her frame. 

“T wish you to stay a little while to help put on 
my dress, and then go down with me. You look 
very young, but no one else will come near me, and 
it seems unnatural to be married without a single 
female standing by.” 

Florence grew pale as she spoke; there was indeed 
something lonely and desolate in her position, which 
all at once come over her with overwhelming force. 
Julia, too, from surprise or some deeper feeling, 
seemed struck with a sudden chill; her lips were 
slightly parted, the color fled from her cheek. 

“Married! married!” she repeated, in a voice that 
fell upon the heart of Florence like an omen. 

“To-night—in an hour—I shall be his wife!” 
How pale was the poor bride as these words fell from 
her lips! How coldly lay the heart in her bosom! 
She bent her head as if waiting for the guardian angel 
who should have kept better watch over a being so 
full of trust and gentleness. 

“His wife! his!” said Julia, recoiling a step, “ oh! 
how can you—how can you?” 

A crimson flush shot over that pale forehead, and 
Florence drew her form to its full height. 

“Will you help me—will you stay?” 

‘J dare not say no!” answered the child. “I would 
not if I dare!’ 

Again the door-bell rang: “hush!” said Florence, 
breathlessly, “it is the clergyman, that is a strange 
voice, and he—Leicester—admits him. How happy 
I thought to be at this hour! but I am chilly, chilly 
as death; oh, help me child!” 

She had been making an effort to arrange her hair, 
but her hands trembled, and at length fell helplessly 
down. She really seemed shivering with cold. 
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“Sit down, sit down in this easy-chair, and let me 
try,” said Julia, shaking off the chill that had settled 
upon her spirits, and wheeling a large chair draped 
with white dimity, toward the toilet. Lights were 
burning.in tall candlesticks on each side of a swing 
mirror, whose frame of filigree’d and frosted silver 
gleamed ghastly and cold on the pale face of the 
bride. 

“ How white I am; will nothing give me a color?” 
' eried.the young creature, starting up from the chair. 
“ Warmth, that is what I want! My dress—let us 
put that on first—then I can muffle myself in some- 
thing when you curl my hair.” 

She took up a robe of costly lace, rich with the art 
of Brussels. ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful!’ she said, with a 
smile, shaking out the soft folds. ‘He sent it.” She 
then threw off her dressing gown and arrayed herself 
in the bridal robe; the exertion seemed to animate 
her; a bright bloom rose to her cheek, and her mo- 
tions became nervous with excitement. 

“Some arrange blossoms to loop up the tunie in 
front,” she said, after Julia had fastened the dress; 
‘there, just here!”? and she gathered up a few fo'ds 
of the soft lace in her hand, watching the child as she 
fell upon one knee to perform the task, for Florence 
was trembling from head to foot with the wild, eager 
excitement that had succeeded the chill of which she 
had complained, and could do nothing for herself. 
When the buds were all in place, Florence sunk 
into the easy-chair, huddling her snowy. arms and 
bosom in a rose-colored opera cloak, for, though her 
cheeks were burning, cold shivers now and then 
seemed to ripple through her veins. The soft lininz 
of swan’s-down, which she pressed to her bosom 
with both hands, seemed devoid of all warmth one 
moment, and the next she flung it aside glowing with 
overheat. There was something more than agitation 
in all this, but it gave unearthly splendor to her beauty. 

‘“‘Now—now,”’ said Julia, laying the last ringlet 
softly down upon the bosom of the bride, “look at 
yourself, sweet'lady, see how beautiful you are.” 

Florence stood up and smiled as she saw herself in 
the mirror, an angel from Heaven could not have 
looked more delicately radiant Masses of raven 
curls fell upon the snow of her neck and her bridal 
dress. Circling her head, and bending with a soft 
curve to the forehead, was a light wreath of starry 
jassamine flowers woven with the deep, feathery 
green of some delicate spray that Julia had selected 
from her basket, because it was so tremulous and 
fairy-like. All at once the smile fled from the \ips of 
Florence Nelson, a look of mournful affright come to 
her eyes, and she raised both her hands to tear away 
the wreath. 

‘‘Did you know it? Was this done on purpose ?”’ 
she said, turning upon the child. 

‘“What—what have I done?” 

‘This wreath, these jassamines, you have woven 
them with cypress leaves.” Florence sunk into the 
ehair shuddering, she had no strength to unweave the 
ominous wreath from her head. 

“«]—I did not know it,” said the child, greatly dis- 
tressed, “they were beautiful, I only thought of that. 

Shall I take them off, and put roses in the place?” 





‘Yes, yes—roses, roses, these make me feel like 
death !” ‘ 

That instant there was a gentle knock at the cham- 
ber-door, Julia opened it, and there stood Mr. Leices- 
ter. The child drew back ; he saw Florence standing 
before the toilet. 

* Florence, love, we are waiting!” 

He advanced into the chamber, and drew her arm 
through his. She looked back into the mirror, and 
shuddered till the cypress leaves trembled visibly in 
her curls. 

“My beautiful—my wife!” whispered Leicester, 
pressing her hand to his lips. 

What woman could withstand that voice, those 
words? The color came rushing to her cheek again, 
the light to her eyes: she trembled, but not with 
ominous fear. Those words, sweeter than hope, shed 
warmth, and light, and joy where terror had been. 

“Follow us!”’ said Leicester, addressing the child. 

Julia moved forward: a thought seemed to strike 
the bridegroom, he paused— 

‘You can write, at least well enough to sign your 
name ?”’ he said. 

‘Yes, I can write!” she answered, timidly. 

“Very well—come !”” 

The parlor was brilliantly lighted, every shutter was 
closed, and over the long window, hitherto shaded 
only with lace, fell curtains of azure damask, making 
the seclusion more perfect. 

A clergyman was in the room: and Leicester had 
brought his servant as a witness. This man stood 
near the window, leaning heavily against the wall, 
his features immoveable, his eyes bent upon the door. 
Julia started as she saw him, for she remembered the 
time they had met before upon the wharf, that most 
eventful day of her life. His glance fell on her as she 
came timidly in behind the bridegroom and the. bride, 
there was a slight change in his countenance, then a 
gleam of recognition, which made the child feel less 
completely among strangers. 

It was a brief ceremony; the clergyman’s voice 
was monotonous; the silence chilling. Julia wept in 
silence, to her it seemed like a funeral. 

The certificate was made out. Jacob signed his 
name, but so bunglingly that no one could have told 
what it was—Mr. Leicester did not make the effort. 
Julia took the pen, her little hand trembled violently, 
but the name was written quite well enough for a girl 
of her years. 

“ Now, sir—now please, may I go?” she said, ad- 
dressing Leicester. 

“ Yes—yes, here is the piece of gold, I trust your 
employer will find no fault—but first tell me where 
you live?” 

Julia told him where to find her humble abode, and 
hurried from the room. Her basket of flowers had 
been left in the chamber above ; she ran up to get it, 
eager to be gone. In her haste she opened the nearest 
door; it was a bed-room, dimly lighted, and by a low 
couch knelt the old lady she had seen in the hall. 
Her hands were clasped, her white face uplifted, there 
was anguish in her look: but that tearless anguish 
that can only be felt after the passions are quenched. 
Julia drew softly back. She found her basket in 
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the next room, and come forth again, bearing it on 
her arm. She heard Leicester’s voice while passing 
through the hall, and hurried out dreading that he 
might attempt to detain her. 

Scarcely had the child passed out when Leicester 
came forth, leading Florence by the hand. He spoke 
a few words to her in a low voice: “try and recon- 
cile her, Florence. She never loved me, I know 
that, but who could resist you? To-morrow, if she 
proves stubborn, I will take you hence, or, at the 
worst, in a few days we will be ready for our voyage 
to Europe.” 

Florence listened with downcast eyes. ‘My 
father, my kind old father! he will not be angry; he 
must have known how it would end when he gave 
me to your charge. Still it may offend him to hear 
that I am married, when he thinks me at school.” 

“He will not be angry, love!” said Leicester, and 
he thought of the letter announcing old Mr. Nelson’s } 
death. ‘But the good lady up stairs; you must win 
her into a better mood before we meet again; till 
then, sweet wife, adieu!” 

He kissed her hand two or three times—cast a hur- 
ried glance up stairs, as if afraid of being seen, and 
then pressed her, for one instant, to his bosom. 

“Sweet wife !” the name rang through and through 
her young heart like a chime of music. She held her 
breath and listened to his footsteps as he left the 
house, then stole softly up the stairs. 

The clergyman went out while Julia was up stairs 
in search of her flowers. Jacob Strong left the parlor 
at the same time, but instead of returning, he let the 
clergyman out and, moving back into the darkened 
extremity of the hall, stood there, concealed and mo- 
tionless. He witnessed the interview between Lei- 
cester and Florence, and, so still was everything 
around, heard a little of the conversation. 

Before Florence was half way up the stairs he came 
out of the darkness and spoke to her. 

“ Only a little while, dear lady, pray come back; I 
will not keep you long.” 

Florence, thinking that Leicester had left some 
message with his servant, descended the stairs and 
entered the parlor. Jacob followed her and closed 
the door; a few minutes elapsed, possibly ten, and 
there came from the closed room a low cry, followed 
by a voice wild with passionate anguish. The door 
was flung open—the bride staggered forth and sup- 
ported herself against the frame-work. 

“ Mother! mother! oh, madam!” Her voice broke 
and ended in gasping sobs. 

A door overhead opened, and the old lady whom 
Julia had seen upon her knees came gliding like a 
black shadow down the stairs. 

“TI thought that he had gone,”’ she said, and her 
usually calm accent a little hurried. ‘Would he kill 
you under my roof? Edward Leicester!” 

“tHe is not here—he is gone,” sobbed Florence, 
“but that man——” she pointed with her finger 
toward Jacob Strong, who stood a little within the 
door. He came forward, revealing a face from which 
all the stolid indifference was swept away. It was 
not only troubled but wet with tears. 





“Tt is cruel—I have been awfully cruel,” he said, 
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addressing the old lady—* but she must be told. I 
could not put it off. She thought herself his wife!” 

“T am his wife!—I am his wife!—/is wife, do you 
hear?” almost shrieked the wretched girl. ‘He 
called me so himself! You saw us married, and yet 
dare to slander him!” 

“Lady, she is not his wife!” said Jacob, sinking 
his voice, but speaking earnestly, as if the task he 
had undertaken was very painful. “He is married 
already!” 

. He told me—and gave me letters from abroad to 
prove it—that Adeline was dead” The old lady 
spoke in her usual calm way, but her face was paler 
than it had been, and her eyes were full of mournful 
commi8seration as she bent them upon the wretched 
bride. 

“Then he was married—he has been marrjed be- 
fore!”? murmured Florence, and her poor, palé hands 
fell helplessly down. The old lady drew close to 
her, as if to offer some comfort, but she had so long 
held all affectionate impulses in abeyance that even 
this action was constrained and chilling, though her 
heart yearned toward the poor girl. 

‘Madam, did you believe him when he said his 
wife was no more?” questioned Jacob Strong. 

The old lady shook her head, and a mournful smile 
stole across her thin lips; pain is fearfully impres- 
sive when wrung from the heart in a smile like that. 
Florence shuddered. 

* And you—you also, his mother!’’ burst from her 
quivering lips. 

“God forgive me! I am,” answered the old lady. 

‘* Then,” said Jacob Strong, turning his face reso- 
lutely from the poor, young creature, whose heart his 
words were crushing: “Then, madam, you have 
seen his wife ?—you would know her again?” 

‘Yes, I shouid know her.” 

“ This night, this very night, you shall see her then. 
Come with me; this poor young lady will not believe 
what I have said, come and be a witness that Mrs. 
Adeline Leicester is alive—alive with his knowledge. 
Two hours from this you shall see them together— 
Edward Leicester and his wife—the mother of his 
child—will you come? There seems no other way 
by which this poor child can be saved.” 

‘“J—I will go! let me witness this meeting,” cried 
Florence, suddenly arousing herself, and standing up- 
right. ‘I will not take his word nor yours. You 
slander him!—you slander him! If he has a wife 
let me look upon her with my own eyes.” 

The old lady and Jacob looked at each other. 
Florence stood before them, her soft eyes flashing, 
her cheeks fired with the blood, grief had driven from 
her heart. 

“ You dare not—I know it, you dare not!” 

Still her auditors looked at each other in painful 
doubt. of 

“T knew that it was false!” cried Florence, with a 
smile of wild exultation. ‘ You hesitate—this proves 
it. To-morrow, madam, I will leave this roof—I will 
goto my husband. The very presence of those who 
slander him is hateful to me. To-night! yes, this 
instant, I will go!” 

‘Let her be convinced,” said the old lady. 
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The strong nerves of Jacob gave way. He looked 
at that young face, so beautiful in its wild anguish, 
and shrunk from the consequences of the conviction 
that awaited her. : 

‘It would be her death!” he said, “‘I cannot do 
it!” 

‘Better death than that which might follow this 
unbelief.” 

The old lady placed her hand upon Jacob’s arm, 
and drew him aside. They conversed together in 
low voices, and Florence regarded them with her 
large, wild eyes, earnestly, as a wounded gazelle 
might gaze upon its pursuers. 

Come!” said Leicester’s mother, attempting to 
lay her hand upon the shrinking arm of the bride, “it 
needs some preparation, but you shall go. God help 
us both, for this is a fearful task !’’ 

Floréice was strong with excitement. She turned, 
and almost ran up the stairs, Jacob went out, and 
during the next two hours, save a slight sound in the 
upper rooms from time to time, the cottage seemed 
abandoned. 

At length a carriage stopped at the gate. Jacob 
entered, and seating himself in the parlor, waited. 
They came down at last, but so changed, that no 
human penetration could have detected their iden- 
tity. The old lady was still in black, but so com- 
pletely enveloped in a veil of glossy silk, that nothing 
but her eyes could be seen. A diamond crescent upon 
the forehead, a few silver stars scattered among the 
sombre folds that flowed over her person, gave suffi- 
cient character to a dress that was only chosen as 
a dixguise. 

Florence was in a similar dress, save that every 
thing about her was snowy white. A veil of flowing 
silk had been cast over her bridal array, glossy and 
wave-like, but thick enough to conceal her features. 
Like the other costume, her dress was sprinkled with 
stars. That which represents the morning—of a 
larger size and sparkling with diamonds—gathered 
up the veil on her left temple, leaving it to flow, like 
the billows of a cloud, over her form, and downward 
till it swept her feet. Without a word the three went 
forth and entered the carriage. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Julia Warren approached this mansion with ad- 
miring wonder. It seemed like something she had 
read of in a fairy tale—the lamps gleaming like stars 
among the trees and in the thickets; the foliage so 
strangely luminous; the’ crisp glass tinged with a 
brownish and golden green. All these things were 
like enchantment to the child, she whose life had 
been in that dull, comfortless basement. She looked 
around in delighted bewilderment, the very basket 
upon her arm seemed filled with strange blossoms as 
she entered the lofty vestibule, and changed the richly 
hued atmosphere without for the flood of pure gas- 
light that filled the dwelling. 

“Oh! here she is at last—why, child, what has 
kept you?” A pretty young woman, in a jaunty cap 
and pink ribbons, made this exclamation, while Julia 
stood looking about in her bewilderment. Her very 
dress, her quick, but graceful movements, had an 
imposing effect upon the child. 

‘* Are you the lady ?” she said. 

“ No—no!” answered the girl, with a pretty laugh, 
for the compliment pleased her. ‘Come up stairs, 
quick—quick, my lady has been so impatient.” 

They went up a flight of steps, the waiting-maid 
exchanging words with a footman who passed them, 
Julia treading lightly with her load of flowers. Her 
little feet sunk into the carpet at every step: once only 
in ‘her life had she felt the same elastic swell follow 
her tread. Nothing could be more unlike than the 
dark mansion that rose upon her memory, and the 
vision-like beauty of everything upon which her eyes 
fell. The floors seemed literally trodden down with 
flowers. Rich draperies of silk met her eye wherever 
she turned A door swung open to a touch of the 
waiting-maid. Julia remembered the room whichthey 
entered. The couch of carved ivory and azure damask 
—the lace curtains that hung against the windows like 
floating frost-work—the rich blue waves that fell over 
them, and, dearer than all, the marble Flora placed 
near the couch, bending from its pedestal with pure 
and classic grace, gazing so intently on the white 
lilies in its hand as if it doubted that the flowers were 
indeed but a beautiful mockery of nature. 

Julia drew a quick breath as she recognized all 
these objects, but the waiting-maid gave her but little 
time even for surprise. She crossed the room and 
opeaed a door on the opposite side. They entered a 





We take the reader once more to the resid of 
AdelineGeicester ; not as formerly, when the tempest 
raged around its walls and darkness slept in its sump- 
tuous apartments, when sobs and groans, and the wail 
of tortured persons alone broke the gloomy stillness. 
Not as then do we re-visit the stately mansion, with 
its tall old trees, its turrets and its stained sashes, from 
which clouds and clouds of gorgeous light come 
pouring upon the bland autumnal air. So broad was 
the illumination, so rich the tinted rays, you might 
have seen to gather autumn flowers from the ground, 
even to the most shaded extremity. But the white 
dahlias were tinged of an amber hue in that rich glow; 
the wax-balls hung like drops of gold on the thickets, 
and the trees, to the depth of their ripe foliage, were 
luminous with rich light, blending with the still more 
gorgeous leaves. 





dressing-room, leading evidently to a sumptuous bed- 
chamber, for through the open door Julia could see 
glimpses of rose-colored damask sweeping from the 
windows, and a snow white bed, over which masses 
of embroidered lace fell in transparent billows to 
the floor. The dressing-room corresponded with the 
chamber, but Julia saw nothing of its splendor. Her 
eyes were turned upon a toilet richly draped with 
lace, and littered with jewels; a standing-glass set in 
frosted silver, was lighted on each side by a small 
alabaster lamp, which bung against the exquisite 
chasing like two great pearls, each with perfumed 
flame breaking up from its heart. 

It was not the sight of this superb toilet, though a 
fortune had been flung carelessly upon it, that made 
the child's heart beat so tumultuously, but the lady 
who stood before it. Her back was toward the door, 
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but Julia felt who she was, though the beautiful fea- 
tures were only reflected upon her from the mirror. 

The lady turned. Her eyes were bent upon the 
diamond bracelet she was trying to clasp on her arm. 
Oh! how different was that face from the tear-stained 
features Julia had seen that dark night. How radiant, 
how more than beautiful she was now! Every mo- 
tion replete with grace; every look brilliant with 
flashes of exulting loveliness! 

How great was the contrast between that superb 
creature, in her robe of rich and glossy satin, height- 
ened by the floating lustre of soft illusion lace, which 
seems, more than any fabric on earth, like a web of 
woven moonlight, and the humble child who stood 
there so motionless, with the flower basket at her 
feet, her hands folded in that little plaid shawl, her 
large eyes filled with wonder beneath the pink hood, 
now faded with much washing. Notwithstanding 
this contrast between the proud and mature beauty 
of the woman and the meek loveliness of the child, 
there was an air, a look, something indeed indescri- 
bable in one, which reminded you of the other. 
Adeline turned suddenly, and moved a step toward 
the child; a thousand diamond sparks flashed from 
the folds of her lace overdress as she moved ; a wreath 
of trembling brilliants studded up the golden depths 
of her profuse tresses, but all the light of her diamonds 


was not more beautiful than the smile that broke over | 


her features as she recognized the little girl. 

‘And so, you have found me again,”’ she said, un- 
tying the pink hood, and smoothing the bright hair 
thus exposed with her two palms, much to the sur- 
prise of the waiting-maid. ‘ Look, Rosanna, is she 
not lovely, with her meek eyes and that smile?” 

The waiting-maid glanced her black eyes from the 
lady to the child: “beautiful! why, madam, the 
smile is your own!” 

‘Rosanna! cried the lady, “this is flattery; never 
again speak of my resemblance to any one, espe- 
cially to a child of thatage. It offends, it pains me!” 

“1 did not think to offend, madam; the little girl is 
so pretty—how could 1?” 

Adeline did not heed her ; she was gazing earnestly 
on the little girl. The smile had left her face, and 
this made a corresponding change in the sensitive 
child. She felt as if some offence had been given, 
else why should the lady look into her eyes with such 
earnest sadness ? 

‘* What is your name ?” 

The question was given in a low and hesitating 
voice. 

“ Julia, Julia Warren.” 

“Yes, that is enough. Rosanna, never speak in 
this way again!” 

‘Never, if madam desires it? But the flowers: 
see what quantities the little thing has brought. No 
wonder she was late—such a load.” 

“True, we were waiting for the flowers; here, fill 
my bouquet holder—the choicest, remember—and let 
every blossom be fragrant.” 

R took a b t holder, whose delicate net 





work of gold seemed too fragile for all the jewels 
with which it was enriched, and kneeling upon the 
floor began to arrange a ciuster of flowers. Her 








active fingers had just wound the last crimson and 
white roses together, when a footman knocked at the 
door. She started up, and went to see what was 
wanted. 

* Madam, the company are arriving; two carriages 
have set down their loads already.” 

Adeline had been too long in society for this an- 
nouncement to confuse or hurry her, had no unusual 
cause of excitement arisen, but as it was, the superb 
repose, usual to her manner, was disturbed: “‘ who 
are they? have you seen them before?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, madam, often.” 

“No stranger—no gentleman who never came 
before—you are certain?” 

“None, madam.” 

There was something more in this than the usual 
anxiety of a hostess to receive her guests. “I am 
insane to loiter here,” she murmured, drawing on her 
gloves; “‘he might have come—for the universe I 
would not miss his first look—the bouquet, Rosanna, 
and handkerchief, where is my handkerchief?” 

** Js this it, ma’am?” said Julia, raising a soft mass 
of gossamer cambric and costly lace from the carpet, 
where it had fallen. 

This drew Adeline’s notice once more to the child. 
“Oh, I had forgotten,” she said, going back to the 
toilet and taking up a purse that lay among the jewels, 
“here; 1 have not time to count it, take the money, 
but some day you must bring back the purse, re- 
member.” 

She took her bouquet hastily from the waiting- 
maid, and went out, leaving the purse in Julia’s hand. 
She crossed the boudoir and then turned back; “‘ re- 
member, the flowers are for these rooms,” she said, 
addressing the maid, and waving her hand with a 
motion that indicated the bed chamber and boudoir. 
‘* Let me find them everywhere.” 

With this command she disappeared, leaving the 
doors open behind her. Julia drew a deep breath, as 
the gleam of her garments was lost in descending the 
slairs; turning sorrowfully away, her eyes fell upon 
the purse; several gold pieces gleamed through the 
crimson network. ‘ What shall I do—these cannot 
be all mine? the flowers did not cost half so much.” 

‘“‘ No matter,”’ was the cheerful reply, “‘she gave it 
to you. It is her way; keep it.” 

Tne child still hesitated. , 

‘If you think it is not all right, say so when you 
bring back the purse,”’ said the maid, good naturedly. 
‘Who knows but it may prove a fairy gift? 1’m 
sure her presents often do.” 

Julia was not quite convinced, even by this kind 
prophecy. Still, she had no choice but obedience, 
and so, bidding pretty Rosanna a gentle good night, 
she stole through the boudoir and away through the 
front entrance, for she knew of no other; and folding 
ber shawl close as she encountered crowds of bril- 
liantly dressed people passing through the vestibule. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


LEIcEsTER went to his hotel after his marriage, for 
though he had accepted an invitation to the fancy ball 
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which was turning the fashionable world half crazy, 
matters more important demanded his attention. 
Premeditating a crime which might bring its penalty 
directly upon his own person, he had made arrange- 
ments to evade all possible chances of this result, by 
embarking at oncefor Europe with his falsely married 
bride. Inorder to prepare funds for this purpose, the 
project for which Robert Otis had been so long in 
training had been that day put in action. The old 
copy-book with its mass of evidence was—as he sup- 
posed—safe in Robert’s apartment. The check, 
forged with marvelous accuracy, which we have seen 
placed in his letter-case, had in the morning passed 
into the hands of his premeditated victim, and that 
night the youth was to meet him with the money. 
Thus everything seemed secure. True, his own hands 
had signed the check, but Robert had presented it at 
thé bank, he would draw the money. When the fraud 
became known, his premises would be searched, and 
there was the old copy-book bearing proofs of such 
practice in penmanship as would condemn any one— 
over and over again might the very signature of that 
forged check be found in the pages of this book, on 
scraps of loose paper, and even on other checks bear- 
ing the same imprint and on the same paper. With 
proof so strong against the youth, how was suspicion 
to reach the rich Leicester? Would the simple word 
of an accused lad be taken? and what other evidence 
existed ?—none—none ! [t was a fiendishly woven piot, 
and at every point d fault Still Leicest 
was ill at ease. The consciousness that theactsof this 
day had placed him within possible reach of the law, 
was unpleasant to a man, in whom prudence almost 
took the place of conscience. The hour had arrived, 
but Robert was not at Leicester’s chamber when he 
returned. This made the evil-doeranxiousand rest- 
less. He walked the room, he leaned from the win- 
dow and looked out upon the crowd below. He 
drank off glass after glass of wine, and for once, sut- 
fered ail the poor tortures of dread and suspense 
which he had so ruthlessly inflicted on others. 

All this time Robert Otis was in the building, wait- 
ing for Jacob Strong. That strange personage come 
at last, but more agitated than Kobert had ever seen 
him; and well he might be ; for half an hour before he 
had left Leicester’s wretched bride bat half conscious 
of her misery and yet so heart-rending in her grief. 
In an hour more he was to conduct her where she 
would learn all the sorrow of her destiny. Jacob had 
a feeling heart, and these thoughts gave him more 
pain than any one would have deemed possible. 

“Here is the money, go down at once and give it 
to him, I heard his step in the chamber,” he said, ad- 
dressing Robert. “The count is correct, 1 drew it 
myself from the bank this morning.” 

“ Tell me, is this money yours?” questioned the 
youth, “ I would do nothing in the dark.” 

“ You are right, boy; no, the money is nct mine, I 
am nut worth half the sum. I have no time for a long 
story, but, there is one—a lady, rich beyond anything 
you ever dreamed of—who takes a deep interest in 
this bad man.” 

“ What, Florence—Miss Nelson ?” exclaimed Ro- 
bert. 








‘* No, an older and still more noble victim. I had 
but to tell her the money would be used for him, and, 
behold, ten thousand dollars—the sum, he thought 
enough to pay for your eternal ruin. My poor 
nephew !” 

‘“ Nephew, did you say, nephew, Jacob ?” 

** You call me Jacob—Jacob Strong—Uncle Jacob 
—call me everything on earth for I have loved you, I 
have tried you—kiss me! kiss me! I havn’t had you 
in my arms since you were a baby—and | want 
something to warm my heart. I never thought it 
could ache as it has to-night.” 

“Uncle Jacob—my mother’s brother—I do not un- 
derstand it, but to know this is enough !” 

The youth flung himself upon Jacob’s bosom, and 
for a moment was almost crushed in those huge arms. 

* Now, that has done me a world of good!” ex- 
claimed the uncle, brushinga tear from his eyes with 
the cuff of his coat, a school-boy habit that came back 
with the first powerful home feeling. ‘ Now go 
down and feed the serpent with this money. You 
won’t be afraid to mind me now .” 

‘* No, if you were to order me to jump out of the 
window | would do it.” 

** You might, you might, for I would be at the bot- 
tom to catch you in my arms! Here is the money, I 
will be in the drawing-room asa witness: it won’t be 
the first time I can tell you.” 

Leicester started and turned pale, even to his lips, 
as Robert entered his chamber; for a sort of nervous 
dread possessed him, and in order to escape from this, 
his anxiety to obtain means of leaving the country 
had become intense. He looked keenly at Robert, 
but waited for him to speak. The youth was also 
pale, but resolute and self-possessed. ‘The bank was 
closed before I got there’’, he said, ina quiet business 
tone, setting a small leathern box on the table and un- 
locking it, * but | found a person who was willing to 
negociate the check. He will not want the money at 
once and so it saves him the trouble of making a de- 
posit ” 

Leicester could with difficulty suppress the excla- 
mation of relief that sprang to his lips, as Robert 
opened the box, revealing it half full of gold; but re- 
membering that any exhibition of pleasure would be 
out of place, he observed with apparent composure, 
‘you have counted it, suppose. Were you obliged to 
exchange bills with any of the brokers, as I directed, 
to get the gold ?” 

“‘ No, it was paid as you see it,” answered the 
youth, moving toward the door, for his heart so rose 
against the man that he could not force himself to 
endure the scene a moment longer than was neces- 
sary. 

“Stay, take the box with you,” said Leicester, 
pouring the gold into a drawer of his desk, “ I will 
not rob you of that.” Robert understood the whole, 
a faint smile curved his lip, and, taking the box, he 
went out. 

“No evidence, nothing but pure gold,” muttered 
Leicester, exultingly, ashe closed the drawer. “ It is 
well for you, my young friend, that the holder of that 
precious document does not wish to present his check 
at once Liberty is sweet to the young, and this 
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secures a few more days of its enjoyment for you— 
and for me—ah, there everything happens most fortu- 
nately ; why a good steamer will put us half over the 
Atlantic before this little mistake is suspected.” 

Leicester was a changed man after this, his spirits 
rose with unnatural exhiliration. ‘Now for this 
grand ball, ’’ he said, aloud, surveying his fine person 
in the glass. “Surely a man’s wedding garments 
ought to be fancy dress enough. Another pair of 
gloves though; this comes of temptation ; I must finger 
the gold forsooth.” 

The ruthless man smiled and muttered such broken 
fragments of thought as he took off the scarcely soiled 

_gloves and replaced them witha pair of still more 
spotless white. _He was long in fitting them on his 
hand, he fastidiously re-arranged other portions of his 
dress : all sense of the great fraud, that ought to have 
borne his soul to the earth, had left him when the gold 
appeared. You could see, by his broken words, how 
completely lighter fancies had replaced the black 
deed. 

“ This Mrs. Gordon, I wonder if she really is the 
creature they represent her to be. If it were not for 
this voyage to Europe, now, one might—no, no, there 
is no chance.’’ Thus muttering and smiling, Leicester 
left the hotel. 

The evening was very beautiful, and Leicester al- 
ways loved to enter a fashionable drawing-room after 
the guests had assembled. He reflected that a quiet 
walk would bring him to Mrs. Gordon’s mansion 
about the time he thought most desirable, and saun- 
tered on, resolved at any rate not to reach his destina- 
tion too early. But sometimes he fell into thought, and 
then his pace became unconsciously hurried. He 
reached the upper part of the city earlier than he had 
intended, and had taken out his watch before a 
lighted window to convince himself of the time, when 
a timid voice addressed him— 

“Sir, will you please tell me the name of this 
street ?” 

He turned and saw the little girl whom he had 
forced to become a witness to his marriage. She 
shrunk back terrified, on recognizing him. ‘I did 
not know—I did not mean it,” she faltered out. 

* What, have you lost the way ?” said Leicester, in 
a voice that made her shiver, though it was low and 
sweet enough. 

“ Yes, sir, but I can find it!” 

* Where do you live? oh, remember. Well, as I 
have time enough, what if I walk a little out of my 
way and see that nothing harms you?” 

** No, no, the trouble !”” 

“Never mind the trouble. You shall show me 
where you live, pretty one, then I shall be certain 
where to find you again.” 

Still Julia hesitated. ‘ Besides,” said Leicester, 
taking out his purse, “ youforget, I have not paid for 
robbing your basket of all those pretty flowers.” 

“ No!” answered the child, now quite resolutely. 
“I am paid. The poor young lady is welcome to 
them.” 

Leicester laughed. ‘The poor, young lady, my 
own pretty bride, well I like that.” 

Julia walked on. She hoped that he would forget 














his object, or only intended to frighten her. But he 
kept by her side, and was really amused by the terror 
inflicted on the child. He had half an hours’ time on 
his hand, how could he kill it more pleasantly? Be- 
sides, he really was anxious to know with certainty 
where the young creature lived. She was one of his 
witnesses. She had, in a degree, become connected 
with his fate. Above all, she was terrified to death, 
and like Nero, Leicester, would have amused himself 
with torturing flies if no larger or fiercer animal pre- 
sented itself. His evil longing to give pain was insa- 
tiable as the Roman tyrant’s,and more cruel, for while 
Nero contented himself with physical agony, Lei- 
cester appeased his craving spirit with nothing but 
the keen feeling, the sensitive heart-string. 

“T live here,” said Julia, stopping short, before a 
low old house, breathless with the effort she had made 
to escape her tormentor. ‘Do not go any further, 
Grandpa never likes to see strangers.” 

“Go on—go on,” answered Leicester, in a tone 
that was jeeringly good-natured, “ grandpa will be 
delighted.” 

Julia ran desperately down the area steps. She 
longed to close the basement door after ber and hold it 
against the intruder, but as this thought flashed across 
her mind, Leceister stood by her side in the dark hall. 
She ran forward and opened the door of that poor 
basement room which was her home. Still he kept 
by her side. The basement was full of that dusky 
gloom which a handful of embers had power to shed 
through the darkness, for the old people, whose out- 
lines were faintly seen upon the hearth, were too 
poor for a prodigal waste of light when no work was 
to be done by it. 

“ Ts it you, darling, and so out of breath?” said the 
voice of an old man, who rose and began to grope 
with his hand upon the mantle-piece. ‘ What kept 
you so long, poor grandma has been in a terrible way 
about it.” While he spoke the grating of a match 
that would not readily ignite, was heard against the 
chimney-piece. 

‘“ The gentleman, grandpa, here is a gentleman, he 
would come,” cried the child, artlessly. This 
seemed to startle the old man. The match would not 
kindle; he stooped down and touched it to a live em- 
ber; as he rose again the pale blue flames fell upon 
the face of his wife, and rose to his own features. 
The illumination was but for a moment, then the 
sodden wick began to fuse slowly into flame, but it 
was nearly half a minute before the miserable candle 
gave out its full complement of light. The old man 
turned toward the open door shading the candle with 
his hand. 

‘“« Where, child, I see no gentleman.” 

Julia looked around. A moment before Leicester 
had stood at her side. ‘* He is gone, he is gone,” she 
exclaimed, springing forward. ‘ Oh, grandma, oh, 
grandpa, how he did frighten me; it was the man I 
saw on the wharf that day!” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Sp.enpip beyond anything hitherto known in Ame- 
rican life was the ball, of which the reader has had 
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partial glimpses. But I have no room for description 
nor is it needful to the completeness of my story, that 
those lofty drawing-rooms, those open boudoirs, that 
matchless conservatory, approached through a noble 
picture gallery should be presented save in gorgeous 
masses as one sees a rich cloud in the twilight. In all 
that brilliant crowd our story deals with four persons 
only. The hostess, in all the lustre of her superb 
beauty; a singularly elegant man, out of costume, 
who was seen to address her two or three times in the 
crowd ; andtwo characters, “‘ Night and Morning,’’so 
completely veiled that no penetration could guess of 
their features. These characters hovered around 
one of these two persons all the time, not with any 
appearance of gay frolic, but with a sort of timid per- 
tinacity—which, but for their singular costume, would 
have escaped observation. Many in the crowd re- 
marked that the beauty of their hostess grew more 
dazzling, her speech and manner more wildly brilliant. 
Often this man, so striking in his appearance, so calm 
in his demeanor, joined the gay throng that surrounded 
her, but when he stole softly to her side and bent his 
head in addressing her, two only caught the import of 
his words. At this moment “ Night and Morning” 
hovered close to them, though with their faces the 
other way. No one heard the faint groan smothered 
within the folds of that white veil—no one saw the 
steady arm of Night, as it was folded around and sup- 
ported the frail Morning. 

It was over at last. The saloon, the banquet hall, 
the conservatory, sleeping in the moonlight shed from 
many a sculptured vase—all were deserted; wax 
candles flared and went out in their silver sockets, 
garlands grew dim and shadowy in the diminished 
light, half a dozen yawning footmen glided about ex- 
tinguishing wax lights, and turning off gas, but they 
seemed ghost-like and dreary, wandering through the 
vast mansion. 

But Adeline Leicester felt no fatigue; she saw 
nothing of the gloom that was so rapidly spreading 
over the splendor of her mansion. Her boudoir was 
still lighted by those two pearl-like lamps. It wasa 
dim, luxurious twilight, that seemed hazy with the 
perfume stealing up froma dozen snowy vases scat- 
tered through the drawing-room, the bed-chamber, 
and the boudoir. The doors connecting these apart- 
ments were ajar, but closed enough to conceal one 
room from the other. 

Adeline entered the boudoir. Her steps were im- 
perious; her cheek burning. Pride, anger, and 
haughty scorn swelled in her bosom, as she seated 
herself to wait. One of those mysterious revulsions 
of feeling that are so frequent to a passionate and ill- 
disciplined nature, had swept over her heart. For the 
first time in her life she felt disposed to sting the foot 
that had trampled so ruthlessly upon her. In that 
moment, all the strong love of a life time seemed 
kindling into fiery hate. 

It was one of those hours when we defy destiny— 
defy our own souls. A few hours earlier and she 
could not have met him thus with scorn on her brow, 
rebellion in her heart. A few hours after she might 
repent in tears, but now she waited his approach 
without a thrill of pleasure or of fear. The very 











memory of former tenderness filled her with self- 
contempt. The marble Flora stood over her—crim: 
son roses and heliotrope had been mingled with the 
sculptured lilies in its hand. A few hours before she 
had stolen away from her guests, to place these blos- 
soms among the marble counterfeits, for they breathed 
his favorite perfume ; now, she sickened as the frag- 
rance floated over her, and tearing them from the 
statue, tossed them amid a bed of coals still burning 
in the silver grate. She did not go back to the couch, 
but remained upon the ermine rug, with one arm 
resting upon the jetty marble of the mantelpiece. No 
footstep could be heard in that sumptuously carpeted 
house, but the proud spirit within her seemed to know 
when he stole softly forth from the conservatory, and 
approached the room where she was waiting. 

Leicester was self-possessed; he had a game to 
play, more intricate, more difficult than his experi- 
ence had yet coped with, but this only excited his 
intellect. With a heart of stone the nerves hold no 
sympathy, and are obedient to the will alone: and 
what had ever resisted Leicester’s will? 

But she also was self-possessed, and this took him 
by surprise. He moved toward the grate and leaned 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, directly opposite her. 
She held a superb fan, half open, against her bosom : 
it was fringed deep with the gorgeous plumage of 
some tropical bird, but no tumult of the heart stirred 
a feather. She held it there, as she had often done 
that evening, when homage floated around her, grace- 
fully and quietly waiting to be addressed. This mood 
was one he had not expected; it deranged all his 
premeditated plan of attack. Instead of reproaching 
him, with that passionate anger that pants for recon- 
ciliation, she was silent. 

“ Adeline!” The name was uttered in a voice that 
no heart that had loved the speaker could entirely 
resist. A faint shiver was perceptibly ruffling, as it 
were, the plumage of her form, but the proud woman 
only bent her head. 

‘Was it delicate—was it honorable to deceive 
your husband thus?” he said, “to grant him one in- 
terview after so many years, and then conceal your- 
self from his search under this disguise? I have 
sought for you, Adeline, Heaven only knows how 
anxiously.” 

She smiled a cold, incredulous smile, for well she 
knew how he had searched for her. 

* You do not believe me,” said Leicester, attempt- 
ing to take her hand, but she drew back, pressing the 
fan harder to her bosom, till the delicately wrought 
ivory broke. The demon of pride grew strong within 
her. For the first time in her life she felt a know- 
ledge of power over the man who had been her fate. 

‘© Was I to seek you that your foot might be planted 
on my heart once more? Was I to offer my bosom 
to the serpent fang again and again? Have you for- 
gotten our interview in the chamber overhead ?—that 
chamber where I had hoarded every thing connected 
with the only happy months you ever permitted me 
to know—so full of precious memories I thought 
they would touch even your heart.” 

He attempted to speak, but she would not permit 
him. “I did not know you, notwithstanding past 
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experience. Your heart has blacker shades than I 
imagined! Not up there—not among objects holy 
from association with my chiid, should I have taken 
you, but here! here! do not these things betoken great 
wealth!” A scornful smile curved her lips, and she 
glanced around the boudoir. 

There was one word in this speech that Leicester 
seized upon. “ Your child, Adeline? Great Heaven! 
would you exclude me from all share even in the love 
of our child!” 

Even this did not soften her, though she was fear- 
fully moved at the mention of her lost infant. He saw 
this, and instantly his manner changed. ‘“‘ Why should 
I plead with you—why waste words thus?” he said, 
casting aside all affectation of tenderness :—‘‘ you are 
my wife—lawfully married—the mother of my child. 
If you have property, by the laws of this land that 
property is mine! I plead no longer, madam! Being 
the master of this house, if it is yours, my province is 
to command. Tell me, then? this wealth—for which 
people give their idol, Mrs. Gordon, so much credit 
—this mansion; are they real?—are they yours?— 
mine?” 

The scorn that broke over Adeline’s face was 
absolutely sublime. 

“t Yes,” she said, “this wealth is mine, yours, if 
the law makes it so; but listen—then say if you will 
use it?” 

She bent forward; her lips and cheek were pale as 
death, but across the snow of her forehead a crimson 
flush came and went, like an arrow shooting back 
and again. 

“ You asked me that night, in the room above, if I 
had lived in Europe as the governess of that man’s 
daughter—the governess only—I answered, yes; a 
governess only. It was false! Every dollar of the 
millions I possess comes from this man ; he bequeathed 
it on his death-bed, that I might not again become 
your slave!” The haughty air gave way as she 
uttered this confession; her limbs trembled so vio- 
lently that she was obliged to lean heavily on the 
mantel-piece to keep from sinking to the floor. Pride, 
that treacherous demon, left her then, helpless as a 
child. 

“ This,” said Leicester, with a stern, clear enuncia- 
tion, “this in no way interferes with my claim on the 
property. Were it double, that would be poor atone- 
ment for the outrage to my affections—the disgrace 
brought upon my name.” 

She did not speak, but listened in breathless silence, 
trying to comprehend the moral enormity before her, 
with a confused sense that even yet she had not fath- 
omed the black depths of his heart. 

Leicester had paused, thinking that she would 
answer, but as she remained silent he spoke again, 
still calmly, and with measured intonation. ‘“ But 
that which you have confessed becomes important in 
another sense. If the law gives me your property, it 
also enables me to divest it of the only incumbrance 
that would be unpleasant. Your confession, madam, 
entitles me to a divorce.” 

* You would not—oh, Heavens, no!” gasped the 
wretched woman. 

“Now you seem natural—now you are meek 





again,” he said, with a laugh that cut to the heart. 
So, you thought to dazzle me with your wealth— 
wither me with haughty pride—fool! miserable fool!” 

“Mercy, mercy! Will no one save me from this 
man!” shrieked the wretched woman, flinging her 
clasped hands wildly upward. 

Leicester was about to speak again, something fear- 
fully bitter—you could see it in the curve of his lip— 
but her cry had reached other ears, and while the 
taunt was yet unspoken, Jacob Strong entered the 
boudoir. Leicester gazed upon him in utter amaze- 
ment, for he advanced directly toward Adeline, and 
taking the clasped hands she held out in both his, led 
her to the couch, trembling, and so faint that she was 
incapable of uttering a word. 

‘* What is this! how came you here, fellow?” said 
Leicester, the moment he could break from the asto- 
nishment occasioned by Jacob’s presence. 

“My mistress called for help, and I came,” was 
the steady answer. 

“ Your mistress—where, who?” 

* This lady—your first wife ! the other——” 

“Villain! who are you?” 

Jacob looked into his master’s eyes with a steady 
and calm stare—“‘ look at me, Mr. Leicester! I have 
grown since you saw me at old Mr. Wilcoxs’! No 
doubt you have forgotten the awkward boy who 
tended your horse, and pointed out the best trout 
streams for you? But I, I shall never forget! No 
angry looks, no frowns, sir! The rocks we climbed 
together would feel them more than I do.” 

“Go on—go on—I would learn more!” said Lei- 
cester, paling fearfully about the mouth. ‘You have 
been a spy in my service?” 

“ Yes—a spy! a witness—a keeper of your most 
dangerous secrets! I read the letter from Georgia— 
I have that old copy-book which was to have sent 
Robert Otis, my own nephew, to state prison. There 
is a check of ten thousand which J can lay my hand 
on at any moment—you comprehend! [I saw it writ- 
ten—I saw it pass from your hand to his. I was in 
the drawing-room. Villain! I am your master.” 

The palor spread up from Leicester’s mouth to his 
temples, leaving a dusky ring around his eyes. For 
the first time in his life this man of evil and stern will 
was terrified. Yet wrath was stronger in his heart 
than fear, even then. His white lips curled in fierce 
disdain. He turned towards Adeline, who lay with 
her face buried in the silken pillows, conscious of 
} nothing but her own unutterable wretchedness. She 

did not feel the fiendish glance that he cast upon her, 
but Jacob saw it, and his grey eyes kindled, till they 
seemed black as midnight: “If you wish to see 
eons come in here—come, I say. Victims are 

plenty about you—come in.” 

Jacob looked terribly imposing in this burst of in- 
dignation. His awkward form dilated into rude 
grandeur—his wrath, ponderous and intense, rolled 
> forth like some fathomless stream, whose very tran- " 
quility is terrible. He flung his powerful arm around 
Leicester, and drew him forward as if he had been 
a child. 

Through the dressing-room, still flooded with soft 
light and redolent of flowers, and into the bed-cham- 
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ber beyond, Jacob strode, girding his companion 
firmly with one arm. He paused close by the bed. 
With an upward motion of his arms, he flung aside 
the cloud of lace that fell over it, and pointed to a 
form that lay underneath, pillowed, as it were, upon 
a snow drift. “ Look—here is another,” said Jacob, 
towering above the man who had been his master, 
for there was no stoop in his shoulders then, ‘‘ look— 
it is your last victim—the very last.” 

Leicester did look, for his gaze was fascinated by 
the soft eyes lifted to his from the pillow; the sweet, 
sweet smile that played around that lovely mouth. 
It went to his soul—that impenetrable soul—that 
Adeline’s anguish had failed to reach. 

“She heard it all. She saw everything that passed 
between you and your wife,” said Jacob. 

* What—and smiles upon me thus?” There was 
something of human feeling in his voice. He stooped 
down, and put back some raven tresses that fell over 
the eyes that were searching for his. 

Then the smile broke into a laugh so wild with 
insane glee, that even Leicester shuddered and drew 
back. Florence started up in the bed. The lace of 
her wedding garments was crushed around her form 
' —her arms were entangled in the rich white veil 
which still clung, torn and ragged, to the diamond 
star fastened o’er her temple. The cypress and jassa- 
mine wreath, half torn away, hung in fragments 
among her black tresses. She saw that Leicester 
avoided her, and tearing the veil fiercely, set both 
her arms free. She leaned half over the bed, holding 
them out, as a child aroused from sleep, pleads for 
its mother. Leicester drew near, for a fiend could 
not have resisted that look. She caught both his 
hands, drew herself up to his bosom, and then began 
to laugh again. 

That moment a female, whose black garments con- 
trasted gloomily with the drift-like whiteness of the 
couch, came from a shadowy part of the room, and 
taking Florence in her arms laid her gently back upon 
the pillows. She had seen that of which Leicester 
and Jacob were unconscious—Adeline Leicester: 
standing in the gorgeous gloom of her dressing-cham- 
ber, and watching the scene. * 

“Mother, you here also,’’? exclaimed Leicester, 
and his voice had, for the instant, something of human 
anguish in it. His mother pointed toward the dres- 
sing-room, and only answered— would you drive 
her mad also?” 

‘* Would to Heaven it were possible,” answered 
Leicester, with a cold sneer. He bowed low, and 
with a gesture full of sarcastic defiance moved 
toward the dressing-room. Jacob followed him. 
“ Stay,’’ said Adeline, standing before them—‘ what 
is this—who are the persons you have left in my 
chamber?” , 

“One of them,”’ answered Leicester, with calm 
audacity, “one of them is of little consequence, 
though you may find in her, my dear madam, an old 
acquaintance. The other is a young lady, very beau- 
tiful, as you may see even from here—to whom 1 had 
the honor of being married last evening. How she 
became your guest I do not know, but treat her with 
all hospitality, I beseech you, if it were only for the 





love that I bear her—love that 1 never felt for mortal 
woman before.” 

“Go,” said Adeline, stung into some'degree of 
strength by his insolence, “or, rather let me go, if 
you are indeed the master here.” 

She took a shawl which had been flung across a 
chair, and folded it around her, “take all, but let me 
go in peace. Jacob, oh, my friend, you will not 
abandon me now?” 

“No,” answered Jacob, with a degree of respectful 
tenderness that gave to his rude features something 
more touching than beauty. ‘Take off your shawl, 
madam—te has lost all power to harm you—there is 
desperation in his insolence, nothing more. His own 
crimes have disarmed him.” 

“How? how? Not that which he hinted—not 
marriage with another? Tell me—tell me, that it 
was only bravado. Rather, oh, much rather, could 
I go forth penniless, bareheaded, into the street.” 

She approached Leicester, holding out her hands. 
He saw all the unquenched love that shed anguish 
over that beautiful face, and took courage. In this 
weakness then, lay some hope of safety. 

* Adeline, let me see you alone,” he said, with an 
abrupt change of voice and manner. She looked at 
Jacob irresolutely. He saw the danger at once, and 
taking her band, led her with gentle force into the 
bed-chamber. “Look,” he said, pointing to Florence, 
who lay upon the couch—“‘ask her, she will tell you 
what it means.” 

Adeline advanced toward the old lady, who came 
to meet her as one receives the mourners who gather 
to a funeral. 

“It is Leicester’s mother,” broke from the pale 
lips of Leicester’s wife. 

‘“‘Adeline—my poor daughter,” said the old lady, 
wringing the trembling hand that Adeline held out. 

“Will you—can you, call me daughter, oh, madam, 
how long is it since that sweet word has fallen on my 
ear.”” The pathos of her words—the humility of her 
manner—melted the old lady almost to tears. She 
opened her arms, and received the wretched woman 
to her bosom. 

Jacob went out and found Leicester in the boudoir. 

‘Will she come? I am tired of waiting,” he said, 
as Jacob closed and locked the door leading to the 
dressing-room. 

‘Expect nothing from her weakness—never hope 
to see heragain. It is with me—not a weak, loving, 
forgiving woman you have to deal.” 

‘With you—her father’s clownish farmer-boy— 
my own servant.” 

“T have no words to throw away, and you will 
need them to defend yourself,” answered Jacob, with 
firm self-possession. ‘ You have committed, within 
the last twenty-four hours, two crimesagainst the law. 
You have wedded a woman, knowing your wife to be 
alive. I am the witness, 1, her play-mate when she 
was a little girl, her protector and faithful servant in 
the trouble and sin which you have heaped upon her 
womanhood, I went with her to the hotel that night, I 
witnessed all—all—to the scene last evening. Let 
that pass, for it shoz/d pass, rather than have her his- 
tory connected with yours before the world. But 
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another crime. This forged check—this attempt to 
ruin as brave, as warm-hearted, as honest a boy as 
ever lived. In this, her name cannot, from necessity, 
appear; for this you shall suffer to the utmost limit of 
the law; for this, you shall live year after year in 
prison, not from revenge, mark, but thatshe, Adeline 
Leicester may breathe in peace. You will leave th‘s 
house, sir, very quietly, for I must not have a felon 
arrested beneath her roof. Go anywhere, at will, 
for a few hours, not to the hotel, for Robert Otis is 
waiting in your chamber with an officer; not to ferry, 
or steamboat, hoping to escape, men are placed every- 
where to intercept you, but till noon you are safe from 
absolute arrest.” 

*T will not leave this house without speaking with 
Adeline,” said Leicester, in a whisper so deep and 
fierce that it come through his clenched teeth like the 
hiss of a wounded adder. 

“Five minutes you have for deliberation; go forth 
quietly, and as a departing guest, or remain to be mar- 
shalled out by half a dozen men, whom the chief of 
police has sent to protect the grounds, you understand, 
to protect the grounds.” 

Leicester did not speak, but a sharp, fiendish gloom 
shot into his eyes, and he thrust one hand beneath his 
snowy vest, and drew it slowly out; then came the 
sharp click of a pocket-pistol. Jacob watched the 
motion, and his heavy features stirred with a smile. 
* You forget that [ am your servant, that I laid out 
your wedding dress, and loaded the pistol ; put it up, 
sir. When I play with rattle-snakes, I take a hard grip 
on the neck.” ‘ 

Leicester drew his hand up deliberately, and dashed 
the pistol in Jacob’s face. The stout man recoiled a 
step, and blood flowed from his lips. It was fortunate 
for him that Leicester had found the revolver, which 
he was in the habit of wearing, too heavy for his wed- 
ding garments. As it was, he took outa silk hand- 
kerchief, and coolly wiped the blood from his mouth, 
casting now and then a look at the tiny clock upon 
the mantle-piece. The fiendish smile, excited by the 
sight of his enemy’s blood was just fading from Lei- 
cester’s lip, when Jacob put the handkerchief back in 
his pocket. ; 

‘You will save a few hours of liberty by departing 
at once,” he said. “Toa man who has nothing but 
prison walls before him they should be worth some- 
thing.” ; 

* Yes, much can be done in a few hours,”’ muttered 
Leicester to himself, and gently settling his hat he 
turned to go. 

‘* Open the door,” he said, turning coolly to Jacob, 
“ your wages are paid up to this time, at any rate.” 

Jacob bowed gravely, and dropping into his awkward 
way, followed his master down stairs. He opened 
the principal door, and Leicester stepped into the 
street quietly, as if respectful attendance had been 
real. 

The morning had just dawned, cold, comfortless, 
and humid,a slippery moisture lay upon the pave- 
ments, dark shadows hung like drapery along the 
unequal streets; Leicester threaded them with slow 
and thoughtful step. For once, his great intellect, his 
plotting friend, refusedto work. What should he do? 





how act? His hotel, the very street which he threaded 
perhaps, beset with officers, his garments elegantly 
conspicuous, his arms useless, and in his pockets only 
a little silver and one piece of gold. Never was posi- 
tion more desperate, never, till then, had Leicester’s 
bosom friend refused to convince him. 

Hour after hour wore on, and still he wandered 
through the streets. As daylight spread over the sky, 
kindling up the fog that still clung heavily around the 
city, Leicester saw two men walking near him; he 
questioned his face, he loitered again, down onestreet 
and up another he turned, but still those two men kept 
in sight, their arms interlinked, their bodies sometimes 
moulded in the fog, but distinct or shadowy, those 
strange wanderers had a power to make Leicester’s 
heart quail within him. 

All at once he started, and stood up motionless in 
the street. That child—those two old people! He 
had recognized them at once the night before—he had 
glided away in the darkness to avoid them. What 
could the child be to him but an incumbrance? Those 
old people in the basement were old Mr. Wilcox and 
his wife, poor, friendless ; hestrove to cast them from 
his mind, to forget that they lived. The after events 
of that night had come upon him like a thunder-clap ; 
in defending himself or attacking others, he had found 
no time to think of the discovery of his daughter and 
her old grand parents. Now, the thought came to his 
brain like lightning. He would secure the little girl— 
Adeline’s lost child; the secret of her existence was 
his ; it should redeem him from the consequence of his 
greatcrime. The old people were poor—they would 
give up the child to a rich father, and ask no ques- 
tions. With this last treasure in his power, Adeline 
would not refuse to bribe it from him at any price. 
Her self-constituted guardian, too, that man of rude 
will, and indomitable strength, he who had sacrificed 
a life-time to the mother ofthis child, who had tracked 
his own steps like a hound, could he, who had given 
up so much, refuse to surrender his vengeance, also? 
This humble girl, from whom he had turned so con- 
temptuously, how precious she became as these 
thoughts flashed like lightning through his brain. 

Leicester proceeded with a rapid step to the neigh- 
borhood that he had visited the previous night. He 
descended to the area, glided through the dim hall, and 
entered the back basement just as old Mr. Warren, or 
Wilcox we must now call him, was sitting down to 
breakfast with his wife and grand-child. A look of 
poverty was about the room, warded off by care and 
cleanliness but poverty still—Leicester had only time 
to remark this, when his presence was observed. Old 
Mr. Wilcox rose slowly from his chair, his thin face 
grew pale as he gazed upon the elegant person of his 
visitor, and the rich dress, so strongly at variance 
with the place. A vague terror seized him, forhe did 
not at once recognise the features, changed by time, 
and more completely still, by a night of agonizing ex- 
citement. At length he recognized his visitor, and 
sinking to his chair, uttered a faint groan. 

Jnlia started up, and flung her arms around the old 
man’s neck. Leicester came quietly forward. 

“ Have you fogotten me, sir?” he said, laying one 
hand softly upon the table. 
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“No,” gasped the old man, * no.” 

“ And the little girl, she seems afraid of me, but 
when she knows—” ; 

“* Hush,” said the old man, rising, with one arm 
around the child, ‘‘ not another word till we are alone. 
Wife, Julia, leave the room.” 

The old woman hesitated. She too had recognized 
Leicester, and she dreaded to leave him alone with 
her husband. Julia looked from one to the other, 
amazed and trembling. 

* As you wish. I have no time to spare. Send 
them away, and we can more readily settle my de- 
mands and your claims.” 

“Go!” replied the old man, laying his hand on 
Julia’s head. 

His withered hand shook like a leaf. 

Julia and her grandmother went out, but not beyond 
the hall; there they stood, distant as the space would 
permit, but still within hearing of the raised voices 
within. Now and then a word rose high, then old 
Mrs. Wilcox would draw Julia’s head against her side, 
and press a hand upon her ear, as if she feared that 
even those indistinct murmurs should reach her. 

While these poor creatures stood trembling in the 
hall, a strange, fierce scene was going on over that 
miserable breakfast-table. Leicester had been perse- 
vering and plausible at first—with promises of wealth, 
and protestations of kindness, he had endeavored to 
induce the poor old man to render up the child. 
When this failed, he became irritated, and with fiercer 
passionsattempted to intimidate the feeble being whom 
he had already wronged almost beyond all! hopes of 
human forgiveness. The old man said little, for he 
was terrified, and weak asa child; but his refusal to 
yield up the little girl never left him for a moment. 
“Tf the law takes her away, I cannot help it.” he said, 
“but nothing else ever shall.”” Tears rolled down 
the old man’s face as he spoke, but his will had been 
expressed, andthe man who came to despoil him saw 
that it was immoveablee. 

Despairing at last, and fiercely desperate, Leicester 
rushed from the basement. Julia and her grand- 
mother shrunk against the wall, for the palor of his 
face was frightful. He did not appear to see them, 
but went quickly through the outer door and up to the 
side walk. Here stood the two men, arm in arm, 
ready to follow him. He turned back and retraced 
his steps with a dull, heavy footfall, utterly unlike the 
elasticity of his usual tread. Further and further back 
crowded the frightened females. The old man was so 
exhausted that fie could not arise from the chair to 
which he had fallen. Helooked up when Leicester 
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entered the room and said, beseechingly, ‘‘oh let me 
alone, for how miserable you have made us, and let 
us alone.” 

“Once more, once more I ask, will you give up 
the child ?” 

“ No—zo.”’ 

A knife lay upon the table, long and sharp, one that 
Mrs. Wilcox had been using in her household work. 
Leicester’s eye had been fixed on the knife while he 
was speaking. His hand was outstretched toward it 
before the old man could find voice to answer. 
Simultaneous with the brief “ no,” the knife flashed 
upward, down again, and Leicester fell dead at the 
old man’s feet. Mr. Wilcox dropped on his knees, 
seized the knife, and tore it from the wound. Over his 
withered hands, over the white vest, down to his feet, 
gushed the warm blood. It paralyzed the old man; 
he tried to cry aloud, but had no power. A frightful 
stillness reigned over them a few seconds, then many 
persons came rushing into the room. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


A icut shone in that pretty cottage—a single light 
from the chamber where Julia had robed Florence 
Nelson in her bridal dress. A bed was there, shrouded 
in drapery, that hung motionless, like marble, and as 
coldly white—glossy linen swept over the bed, frozen 
as it were over the outline of a human form. Death, 
death, the very atmosphere was full of death. On one 
corner of the bed, crushing the cold linen, wrinkled 
with ber weight, Florence Nelson had seated herself, 
and with her black ringletsfalling over the dead, sung 
to him as no human being ever sung before; some- 
times she laughed—sometimes wept. Every variation 
of her madness was full of pathos, sweet with tender- 
ness, save when there came from the opposite room 
a pallid and grief-stricken creature, with drooping 
hands, and eyes heavy with unshed tears. If this 
unhappy woman attempted to approach the bed, or 
even enter the room, Florence would spring up with 
the fierce cry of a wounded eagle, the song rose to a 
wail, then, with her waxen hands, she would gather 
up the linen in waves, over the dead, and if Adeline 
came nearer, shriek after shriek rose through the 
cottage. Thus poor Adeline Leicester, driven from 
the death-couch of her husband, would creep back to 
where his mother knelt in hercalm, still grief. There, 
with her stately head bowed down, her limbs prone 
upon the floor, she would murmur—“ oh God, help 
me. It is just—but help me, help me!” 

THE END. 
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BY ALLAN DERWENT. 





Stow from the city gates the funeral goes, 
Behind the bier the weeping mother see! 

When through the train a sudden ery is heard, 
“Lo! where he comes—Jesus of Galilee!” 


His bosom, melting at the mother’s grief, 
“ Arise!” he cried, and stands beside the bier: 
The child looks up, the widow clasps her boy: 
The people whisper, “see! a God is here!” 
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In our last number we gave our readers the latest 
cloak patterns for the approaching winter, so that 
now there is little novelty left to record. "We have, 
however, one new and elegant costume, which we 
have had engraved: it is the first in our colored plate. 
The second figure is less novel, indeed we received 
it last winter, but as it was engraved by a cotempo- 
rary for November, we seize the occasion, by giving 
it ourselves now, to show, by contrast, the very sape- 
rior manner in which our fashion-plates are executed. 

Fic. 1.—A Dress or MazarinE BLUE SIxk, the skirt 
of which is made very full, the front breadth is hem- 
med over and ornamented with fancy silk buttons, put 
on in twos and connected by a cord. Corsage high, and 
buttoned half way up the front, where the fronts turn 
back so as to form revers. Sleeves plain and tight, 
with a rich lace cuff. A cloak of brown velvet with 
a square cape, and trimmed with a fold of bias satin. 
Bonnet of pink satin, quilted and trimmed on each 
side with rich curling ostrich feathers. 

Fie. 1.—A Dress or Gray Merino, the skirt of 
which is made full and plain. Corsage high and 
plain, buttoned before, and cut in a point behind. 
Sleeves tight to the arm. A cloak of claret colored 
merino, cut rather short, with a square cape behind, 
but having long ends in front. Wide sleeves set in 
the cloak. The cape is trimmed with heavy fringe, 
with a row of gimp above it. The skirt and sleeves 
are also finished with gimp. Bonnet of Mazarine 
blue velvet, trimmed with three rows of black lace. 
Fie, 11.—Victorine.—This illustration represents 








one of the most fashionable and elegant novelties of 
the present season. The victorine, from which our 
design is copied, is composed of broad blue ribbon, 
ornamented with white silk braid, and trimmed with 
swansdown. A bow of blue ribbon fastens it in front 
of the throat. It is scarcely necessary to mention that 
the victorine itseif may be composed of any material 
that taste may dictate. Velvet and quilted satin are 
materials very effective for the purpose. The fur 
may also be varied, though swansdown is that most 
generally employed. Chinchilla has a very pretty 
effect, especially in combination with rose color or 
blue; and a narrow bordering of sable is at once rich 
and elegant on a victorine of green or purple velvet. 

Inrant’s CLoak.—We have also the pattern of an 
infant’s cloak; the material is fine scarlet merino, and 
the trimming silk braid and fringe of the same color. 
It should be lined with white silk, and may be wad- 
ded if deemed requisite. Both the mantle and cape are 
cut out in scalloping round the edges, thereby giving 
a most novel and elegant effect to the fringe. The 
braid is set on in a running foliage pattern, and the 
centre of the large leaves is filled up by crimson 
satin, which imparts a peculiar brilliancy and rich- 
ness to the whole. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—All dresses are made with 
points at the back, which may be either short or 
slightly rounded to suit the wearer. The latest style 
is made open to the bottom of the waist en coeur, 
the two sides of the corsage being connected with 
each other by an ornamental trimming extending up 
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the front. This trimming may be of various kinds. 
It may consist of narrow bands of the same material 
as the dress, with bows of ribbon in the centre. 
Another very favorite style of trimming for these 
open corsages consists of rows of black lace attached 
to very narrow bands of the same material as the 
dress; or narrow pinked frills of ribbon or silk spaced 
at equal distances. Many high dresses have corsages 
which may be worn either open or close at pleasure. 
They button up the front; and when it is wished to 
wear the corsage open, the front turns back so as 
to form revers. A skirt looks prettily ornamented up 
the front with a trimming of black velvet, composed 
of bands set on horizontally in rows graduating in 
length from the feet toe’ the waist, and finished at each 
extremity by a small loop or end. This trimming 
may consist of bands of the same material as the 
dress, edged with black lace, or of ribbon, as may 
suit the taste of the wearer. It is particularly appli- 
cable as a skirt trimming when the corsage is made 
en ceur. Fancy buttons and quillings “of narrow 
ribbon or lace placed down the front of the dress, 
are also worn. The latestatyle of sleeves are made 
rather short and tight, but unconfined at the ends, 
where they are edged with three rows of narrow 
black velvet. Under these are worn white muslin 
sleeves or cuffs, finished with two rows of rather 
wide lace, which hangs downward. 

For rut. Eveninc Costume black lace dresses 
over white satin, and white lace over silk or satin 
of bright tints, promise to be much in favor. Rich 
brocaded silks are also general in evening dress. 
For young ladies’ evening or bat! eostume, the mate- 


rials chiefly employed are tarletane, crape and barege: § 


Dresses of crape are made either with pinked flounces 
or with tucks. White barege dresses are also made 
with flounces, scalloped and edged with some bright 
color, such as blue or pink. A tarletane dress just com- 





pleted has the skirt ornamented with small bouquets 
of flowers The corsages of the dresses above named 
are nearly all low, and drawn in fulness, and have 
long, sharp points. For young ladies’ however, a 
waistband or sash with four ends, is not unfrequently 
worn. 

Tue sHAPE OF ManTELETs is tending very much 
toward the shawl form: that is to say, terminating in 
points behind.and in front. The capes to the cloak, 
are nearly all made in this style. The velvet cloaks 
have the capes deep behind, in the shawl form, only 
rounded, but they do not extend further than the 
shoulder. Velvet this winter is trimmed as plainly 
as possible, with only.a satin fold, or a double cord 
covered with satin. Not a’particle of fringe or gimp 
is to be seen on velvet, while cloaks and mantelets 
of silk, ture satin, and merino, are loaded with them. 
Fur may also be used for velvet, but as it should be 
of nothing but the richest kind, it will be too expen- 
sive for general use. 

Bonnets.—There is no alteration in the shapes of 
bonnets. The wide, open front is still exclusively 
worn. Colored as well as black velvet will be fash- 
ionable for winter bonnets. Dark blue and violet 
will be the fashionable color, and for these bonnets 
cock’s plumes or heron plumes will be the favorite 
ornament. Figured velvet ribbon will be employed 
for those who consider feathers too much of a dress. 
Satin and velvet bonnets may be lined with a color 
different from that of the outside. Drawn bonnets 
are: sometimes ornamented with a quilling of narrow 
themy velvet ribbon. For silk and satin bonnets, the 
tips of ostrich feathers are much in favor. T'wo are 
employed in trimming a bonnet; one drooping on 
each side. Tufts of marabouts are also much worn 
as ornaments for bonnets of light materials, as watered 
silks, &c. 





CANZONET. 
ADDRESSED TO MY NIECE CAROLINE. 





BY A. H. HOWLAND. 
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Tay smile is like the morning light P 


That lifts the mist, the clouds and storm 
From mountain brow and leaves its height 
Revealed in majesty of form— 
For thus the shades of gloom arise 
And leave the mind serenely free, 
Where’er thy bright and radiant eyes 
Pour their soft, tranquil brilliancy; 
While “moping melancholy” takes 
Her flight, and joy triumphant wakes. 
Il. 
Thy voice is like the melting tones, 
Of seraph music, which descends 
On fancy’s ear from star-lit thrones, 
At evening hour when nature blends 





Her thousand charms—by it controlled 
The sordid passions all retire, 
While love and hope their wings unfold, 
And fill the soul with tender fire— 
Waked into gladness by thy voice, 
Our nobler passions all rejoice. 
Ill. 
Since Heav’n’s high King is just we’re told, 
And thee by nature thus hath blessed 
With grace and beauty, wit and gold, 
Then let thy mind not go undressed ; 
Fair science calls, her voice obey— 
With useful knowledge store thy mind, 
Then men will own thy boundless sway, 
And in thy presence grow refined 
Through life’s long autamn, when no more 
Youth’s charms can make them thee adore 
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EDITORS’ 


THE VOLUME FOR 1850. 


On the cover of this number will be found the Pros- 
pectus for 1850, which will explain, in a measure, our in- 
tentionsfor the coming year. The increase in the size of 
our Magazine, coupled with the reduction to clubs, ought, 
at least, to double our subscription list; for, where eight 
persous unite to send $10,00, they will obtain, for $1,25 a 
year, as much magazine reading as, last year, they re- 
ceived from the three dollar magazines, at one-third 
greater price. Our main object, for 1850, will be, in fact, 
to publish a periodical whose contents shall be unrivalled for 
tuterest and merit We shall not, however, suffer any 
cotemporary to excel us in the variety and splendor of our 
illustrations; and in the fashion department we shal! main- 
tain our ascendancy. But the character of our literary 
matter shall receive our first care. We have already, on 
hand, a choicer aesortment of stories, nouvellettes, &c., 
than ever before. The “National” has been pronounced, 
so generally, “the most readable of the magazines,” that 
we take a peculiar pride, not only in maintaining this 
position, but in improving it as far as possible. Mrs. 
Stephens will furnish a short vellette, to be pleted 
in six numbers, or sooner. Mr. Peterson will give a Re- 
volutionary story, besides several shorter tales. A new 
writer, but one who will not be new hereafter, will make 
her debut in the January number, in a nouvellette, entitled 
“The Autobiography of an Orphan,” of which we shall 
say nothing except that if her story does not prove one of 
the most popular features of the Magazine, we shall be 
mistaken. in a word, we intend publishing twice as 
meritorious a Magazine—all things taken mto considera- 
tion—as heretofuré. We shall continue to adhere to the 
cash system as the sole means of enabling us to do this, 
Those who wish to renew, therefore, will oblige us by a 
prompt remittance. They cannot, we are snre, dispose of 
two dollars to better advantage. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Christ: Delineated in the Series of Events 
recorded in the New Testament. By Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
lvol. Illustrated. Philada: Hogan § Thompson.—This 
is one of those works to which the fortunate posyessur 
awards the first place on the centre-table or the choicest 
nook in his library; for the volume is calculated to enrich 
the study as well as to adorn the parlor. The author is 
known to a large circle of friends, for his talents as a 
writer, four the excellence of his heart, and for the Chris- 
tian graces that adorn his character: a rare combination 
of excellences, which peculiarly fit him for the produc- 
tion of a work like this. The aim of the volume being to 
present the different events in the life of Christ, in the 
order of their occurrence, all the four gospels have been 
laid indiscriminately under contribution, and, on the bazis 
of an approved “Harmony,” skilfully blended into one: 
while the author has further added to the value of the 
book, by availing himself of whatever new light has been 
cast on the text by the researches of the latest 
tators, the discoveries of modern travellers, or the stady 
of the customs of the ancient Hebrews. The preface is 
written with the characteristic modesty of Mt. Weld, and 
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—a rare merit—does not really do justice to the work, 
We recommend all who would obtain a true idea of this 
“Life,” to read what the author says on his subject, not 
on himself; and, therefore, we suggest the perusal of “ The 
Angel’s Hymn,” which is the first article, as a specimen 
of the text. The book is printed in a style equal to that of 
the most costly annuals; and illustrated by Devereux in 
his happiest manner. The embellishments are ten in 
number, of which two are illuminations, and eight tinted 
engravings. The illuminations are really magnificent; 
and one of them, the title-page, in both design and execu- 
tion, is a master-piece in this walk of art. The binding 
is also elegant, We should think that this volume would 
be in great demand for a gift-book during the approaching 
holidays, and that it wouid find favor in the eyes of a 
moral and religious community especially. 


Sketches of Life and Character. ByT.S. Arthur. Iilus- 
trated with sixteen engravings and a portrait of the author. 
lvol. Philada: J. W. Bradley, No. 48 North Fourth street. 
—Phis is an elegantly printed octavo of more than four 
hundred pages, containing some of the best tales and 
sketches of that popular writer, T. 8. Arthur. The first 
story, entitled “The Methodist Preacher, or Lights and 
Shadows in the life of an Itinerant,” is one of the most 
truthful narratives we have ever read, and cannot be 
perused by any person of sensibility, we should think, 
without tears. For the hint of this sketch, Mr. Arthur 
was probably indebted, like Goldsmith 1n his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” to Zschokke’s “Journal of a Poor Vicar;” 
but for nothing beyond the mere hint. The fidelity to 
nature, the touches of ch ter, the elog' that con- 
tinually appeals to the heart, and the sympathy with the 
self-denying life of the true minister of Christ, which this 
narrative exhibits, are all Mr. Arthur’s own; and give us 
the highest opinion of his heart as well as of his intellect. 
Indeed this beautiful, but simple story is of itself sufficient 
to found a reputation. We know few fictions which wear 
such an air of reality. In reading it, we sympathize with 
all the privations and other trials of the humble circuit 
preacher, as if lie had been known to us. We are anxious 
with him as to how the physician’s bill is to be paid, and 
our hearts run over, with his, when the good doctor re- 
fuses to accept a cent. When the bishop sends him, 
almost penniless, to a wild and distant district, we feel 
for his poor wife, and can almost share her tears; and we 
bless Brother A——, in spite of the china plates with the 
gold band, when he fits out the little ones, as well as the 
parents, preparatory to their departure. In‘conclusion, we 
Would not exchange our copy of these sketches, with its 
story of “The Methodist Preacher,” for any one of the 
gilt-edged and embossed annuals for 1850, which we have 
yet seen. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Illustrated. No. II. The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. No. III. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co.—If this edition 
of Shakspeare’s dramatic works is continued in the style 
in which it has been begun, it will be, when coneluded, 
altogether the most desirable issued on this side of the 
Atlantic. So far there is no falling off; nor, from the 
known enterprise of the publishers, do we think there 
will be. A highly finished steel engraving ornaments each 
number, which is sold for the low price of twenty-five 
cents. : 
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The Poet's Offering for 1850. Edited by Sarah Josepha 
Hale. 1vol. Philada: Grigg, Elliot § Co—Both the de- 
sign and the execution of this gift-book are in the best 
taste. The idea of the book is to give specimens of the 
style of all the English and American poets, arranged 
under heads of appropriate sentiments. ‘Thousands of 
quotations, selected from about four hundred writers, are 
thus given. The editor, Mrs. Hale, has excelled herself, 
if we may so say, in the execution of her beautiful and 
usefal design. The selections are invariably in the best 
taste. The fulness and completeness with which the prin- 

- cipal passions and sentiments are illustrated deserves espe- 
cial notice: thus, under the head of “Love,” we find 
at least four hundred quotations. The publishers have 
printed, bound and illustrated the book with much taste. 
There are twelve mezzotints in the volume, besides a 
portrait of the editor, and an illuminated title-page. The 
type is new, the paper thick, and the style of binding, 
whether in plain cloth or in Turkey morocco, substantial 
and elegant. 


Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinnia, A Tale. By Samuel 
Johnson, L.L.D. 1-vol. Philada: Hogan § Thompson.— 
This beautiful edition of Rasselas makes its appearance at 
@ most appropriate season. In the elegance which every 
where marks its mechanical execution, it is as far supe- 
Tior to the ephemeral Annuals which crowd the booksel- 
ler’s counters at Christmas, as the story itself is above the 
usually trashy contents of those costly baubles. Such 
parchment-like paper; such bold, clear type; such exqui- 
sitely delicate illuminations; and such admirable engray- 
ings in tiuts, even we, before whom the finest specimens 
of vouk-making continually pass, have but rarely beheld. 
The title-page, which is printed in colors, from a design 
by Devereux, is really the most recherche atfair of its kind 
yet presented to our notice. The illustrations are ten in 
all. A few more such volumes as this, and connoisseurs 
will send to Philadelphia instead of London for finished 
specimens of book-making. If we were going to buya 
gift-book, we should select this one, in preference to almost 
any other published this season, especially if the intended 
recipient was of a refined and cultivated taste. 


Frontenac. A Poem. By Alfred B. Street. 1vol. New 
York: Baker § Scribner, Philada: G. W. Appleton.—Mr. 
Street is a descriptive poet of more than average ability. 
In an early volume of this magazine we tuok occasion to 
Teview his style at length, and we have seen no reason 
since to alter our favorable impressions of his genius. We 
do not think, however, that he is at home m a long narra- 
tive poem: at least this work, which isa story of Indian 
life, would seem to implyas much. Here and there, through 
the volume, are scattered exquisite bits of descriptive 
verse; but, as a whole, the poem wants condensation and 
finish. Authors frequently make the mistake of supposing 
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Grandfather Leary’s Premium Toy Books. 12 vols. 
Philada: J. § J. L. Gihon—We consider this the hand- 
somest series of toy books ever published in the United 
States. The engravings are executed in a style of great 
superiority, far different indeed from those usually seen in 
children’s books. The series comprises William Tell; 
Little Red Riding Hood, Stories for Little Boys, Robin 
Hood, Stories for Little Girls, Sanford and Merton, Puss 
in Boots, Robinson Crusoe, History of Animals, Jack the 
Giant-Killer, Aladdin, and the Alphabet. Each volume 
of the series contains nine colored illustrations, and can 
be had for twelve and a half cents, or the wholtwelve 
volumes, neatly done up in a printed envelope, for one 
dollar and fifty cents. A prettier gift than the series could 
not be found! : 


The Pastor's Wife. A Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, of Sur- 
rey Chapel. By her. Husband. 1 vot. Philada: R. E. 
Peterson—This is a re-print of a work, which proved sv 
popular in England, that more than eight thousand copies 
were sold within a few months after its appearance. st 
is the biography of a woman of exemplary piety, forming 
a@ most tender, beautiful, and edifying narrative. No one, 
with any sense of what is el din ch ter, can fail 
to be delighted and instructed with the volume: it is treah 
and lovely in the display of all the practical graces of the 
Christian, and will prove, we doubt not, a biessiug and a 
consolation to thousands of hearts. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the book is highly creditable to the publisher. 


Commerce of the Prairies. By J. Gregg. 2 vols. Philada: 
J. W. Moore.—in the year of 1542, Mr. Gregg made a juur- 
ney over the prairies tu Santa fe, and subsequently re- 
sided for several years in the capital of New Mexico. ‘This 
work is a uarrative of his journey and residence. It 1s 
truthfully, and pieusantly written. ‘he merit of the book, 
indeed, may be judged trum the fact that this is its fourth 
edition. Mr. Mvore has printed these twu volumes in ex- 
cellent style, and itlustrated them with several handsome 
steel aud wood engravings. 

The Life and Adventures of Tom Thumb. 1 vol. Philada : 
J. § J. L. Gihon.—We yet remember the delight with 
which, when a child, we perased the story of Tom Thumb 
for the first time. In those days, however, publishers did 
not get up such beautiful books fur children as now. The 
little folks of the preseut generation have nice pictures and 
clean type tu heighten the charm of the stury, and are thus 
doubly happy. ‘Che volumes for children, issued by the 
Messrs. Gihon, are particularly handsome. 


Hume's History of England. Vols.3 and 4. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson § Uo. Philada: J. W. Moore—We have, m 
a former number, spoken of the t and conveni 
of this edition. ‘'he third and fourth volumes show no 
deterioration in any respect from its predecessurs. it is 











that quantity can make up for quality. For ourseives we 
would rather have written “ The Grey-Forest Eagie’’ than 
all “Frontenac.” The volume is printed in elegunt style, 
A portrait of Mr. Street faces the title-page. 


Dawid Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. Nos. 5 and 6. 
Mew York: John Wiley.—in these numbers Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone receive a “setting down” from Davy’s aunt 
and Davy himself grows up to be a young man, and feel 
the first twinges of love. Dickens maintains the interest 
without flagging. 

Stories for My Young Friends. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 
Philada: J. § J. L. Gihon—This is a very agreeable little 
book, pleasantly written, elegantly printed and appro- 
priately illustrated. Asa gift-book for children, at Christ- 
mas or New Year's, it can be recommended. 








the intention of the publishers to add an index, prepared 
at much expense, to the sixth and last volume. 


Ella Stratford ; or, The Orphan Child. By the Countess 
of Blessington. 1 vol. Phitada: T. B. Peterson.—The 
death of Lady Blessington has given a new interest to her 
novels. We have here one of the best of her fictions. As 
“Ella Stratford” was never before published in the United 
States, we presume this cheap edition will find, as it ought, 
an extensive sale. 


Pendennis, By the author of “ Vanity Fair.” Nos. 3 and 
4. New York: Harper § Brothers —Mr. Thackeray. the 
author of this novel, is the Fielding of our age: and of all 
his fietions ‘ Bendennis” is, so far, the master-piece. The 
Harpers are issuing the work in numbers, elegantly illus- 
trated after designs by the author. Price twenty-five cents 
per number, 
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